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Were doing what has done. 


Auto 


Every seconds, vehicle stolen somewhere the U.S. 
Cost the public: billion year. why Property- 


Casualty insurance companies work together fight this crime. 


With over vehicles stolen the same time, the ille- 
the last year, auto theft not just gal export stolen vehicles 
than percent them are recovered. 20,000 stolen cars 
stolen vehicles are not the are shipped Mexico, 
only victims. Auto theft costs the American alone, every year. 
public incredible billion year. And Even ordinary 
every car owner and taxpayer helps pay citizens are becom- 
that ing involved. Evi- 
Why this sudden surge auto theft? dence mounts that 
Several reasons. For one, the lure engage 
easy profit has attracted organized crime. auto theft and fraud 


can disassemble stolen vehicle forty disposing expensive 


minutes. “gas 
for sale almost pure profit. The endless Clearly, something has done. 
supply —and demand for—these parts And, thanks the combined efforts 


creates black market bonanza. the law enforcement, legal, and insurance 


The component parts are passed Needed...and Provided 
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communities, something being done. 
Prominent the fight the National 
Automobile Theft Bureau, 
non-profit organization 
funded over 500 property- 
casualty insurance compa- 
nies. NATB combats 
auto theft through wide 
educational, 
investigative, informa- 
tional, and promo- 
tional services. 
Last year, 
the NATB 
trained some 


“a 


law enforcement officers investigative tech- 
niques. maintains extensive computer- 
ized system vehicle identification numbers 
and salvage records. And NATB agents help 
county, state, and federal authori- 
ties investigate and prosecute auto theft 


and fraud. 
Success Stories 


The National Automobile Theft Bureau’s 


achievements have spanned the nation: 


New York, the NATB recently joined 
with U.S. customs officials and the FBI iden- 
tifying automobiles awaiting export Kuwait. 
Over IOO stolen vehicles were recovered 


single dock. 


Missouri, the NATB helped sponsor 
vehicle-marking, anti-theft program which 
combined the efforts the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Police Chiefs Association, the 
Highway Patrol, 120 police departments, 
and cooperative public. 
local law enforcement agencies during 
three-month investigation, which 
theft ring. Seven suspects were arrested 
and more than $700,000 worth stolen 
vehicles were recovered. 
Such success stories are encouraging— 
and increasing. They show that the co- 
operative efforts car owners and 
manufacturers, law enforcement 
agencies, legislators, insurance 
companies, and the public 
ing losses and helping 


We're working keep insurance affordable. 
This message presented the American Insurance Association, John Street, NY, 10038 


Since 
One the world’s more 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 

redefine standards 

honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 

the profession and 

speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


—Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, 1961 
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Doesn’t everybody hate the Chronicle? 


native explores and explains that daily 
San Francisco phenomenon 


Richard Reinhardt 


Killing off the news Guatemala 
Who will alive hand chronicle the crack-up? 


Julia Preston 


Radio without rules 


Last April the FCC began deregulate radio. 
the damage far? 


James Traub 


Food pages: the heyday over? 


Something’s missing from today’s food-news menu 


Down, minions, down! 
report from the domain the countess Champaign 


Ray DeLong 


The hunger story: unbalanced diet 
the press’s Malthusian view the only valid one? 


David Nugent and 
Michele Cros 
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The un-Hartford Courant?; Pacifica under 
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television; Labor pains the suburbs; 
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Books 


News from the White House, George 
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The Media and Political Violence, Richard 
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Born out fire and ice more than hundred 
million years ago. Every diamond 
Buta diamond this even more precious 
Until you see the look her eyes 


THE DIAMOND SOLITAIRE 
RARE 


diamond forever. Beer 
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The courant Courant 


Ned Coll, one the most durable public 
scolds Hartford, Connecticut, keeps 
effigy Mark Murphy handy for public 
hangings. 

Coll, whose Revitalization 
ished the 1960s local spin-off New 
Frontier urban idealism, remains self- 
appointed spokesman for the poor and 
downtrodden. Since early summer, has 
led his thinning cadre activists with 
effigy and placards aloft ten marches 
(by his count) the doorstep The 
Hartford Courant demand more coverage 
the city from Murphy, the paper’s new 
editor. 

The demonstrations were touched off 
spark-filled meeting between Murphy and 
Coll and few neighborhood people pub 
near the Courant June. Murphy, who has 
won reputation for not seeking advice from 
anyone, says was put off Coll’s be- 
havior; when the editor got leave, Coll 
admits denouncing him with string in- 
vective. Since then, his cohorts have 
marched periodically the paper, ostensi- 
bly seeking further dialogue; Murphy has 
said will meet with few representatives, 
but not with the dozen-and-a-half Coll typi- 
cally has with him. 

Until August 1979, the Courant, the na- 
tion’s oldest newspaper continuous publi- 
cation, had been for decades set its 
ways Coll his. Then the Los Angeles- 
based Times Mirror Company bought the 
paper and, early 1981, Murphy and 
covey Californians arrived complete the 
takeover. Murphy, who the Los Angeles 
Times had run the metro desk mega- 
desk controlling all state and local assign- 
ments promptly created for the Courant 
its own metro desk, headed Richard 
Barnes, one two top editors Murphy 
brought with him. Murphy (one the 
models for TV’s Lou Grant) retained some 
top editors, elevated others from within, and 
set out everyone but Murphy says 
make the Courant rival regional clout 
The Boston Globe. 

Among the changes was dramatic drop 
local, including city, news. Critic Coll 
cites his own sketchy comparison two 
weeks’ worth page-one news 1980 and 
1981, claiming that showed percent 
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drop coverage, making the paper, 
Coll’s phrase, the ‘‘un-Hartford 

The forty-eight-year-old Murphy shrugs 
off Coll’s criticism. admits that first the 
paper received critical letters than 
could print, but insists they came mostly 
from ego-driven politicians old 
ladies with quilting Nowadays, 
says, hears only feedback from 
the people 

Since Murphy took over, the 218-year-old 
Courant has had mild typographical face- 
lift (it’s less gray). has beefed-up busi- 
ness section, several new Sunday sections, 
new emphasis bright writing especially 
sports and more careful editing. Its en- 
larged Washington bureau has turned 
some perceptive analyses, and has begun 
paying attention long-ignored, affluent, 
downstate Fairfield County. The paper has 
also sent reporters throughout New England 
cover the Moonies Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts; the only black man Block Is- 
land, Rhode Island; the embattled mayor 
Providence; and Tip O’Neill’s political prob- 
lems Boston. 


Alan Decker 


The paper livelier, and trendier. But 
from the point view city and town folk 
trying keep with their governments’ 
activities, the courant Courant thinner. 
Previously, each the paper’s six zoned 
editions (including one serving the city itself) 
had three full pages regional 
news. There are now only two such pages 
news each edition; the remaining page 
now features all-editions material that 
necessarily more general appeal. News 
about Hartford itself the regional editions 
sometimes consists little more than 
police story and feature on, say, city man 
test-flying powered hang-glider. 

The Courant has brought some twenty re- 
porters back into the city room from town 
bureaus. That still leaves some five dozen 
reporters and editors cover the area’s 
sixty-odd towns, but they longer regularly 
cover the school boards, town councils, and 
zoning bodies that are the meat-and-potatoes 
local government state whose towns 
prize their colonial heritage local 
decision-making. And, covering state 
government, Courant reporters longer 


Hartford Courant editor Mark Murphy, two incarnations 
PM 


authentic Temple art; 
greeting fresh orchids; the 
bowing, graciousness the 
Thai “hello” (that exotic 
gesture). The essence the 
experience becomes Royal 
Orchid Service. However, Thai 
imaginativeness stretches even 
devising route that cuts 
more than thousand miles 
from travel the Orient. 


Circle Express,” 
Dallas/Fort Worth 
line 
eattle, Tokyo, Bangkok. 

like everything else, extra- 


dinary Thai. 


Graciousness. 


For centuries, flight has been 
part our everyday life. 
practical expressed with grace- 
fulness and beauty. Found 
again and again the legend- 
ary Ramakien episodes where 
travel between and 
earth was daily necessity. And 
uniquely Thai. 
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The richness Thai tradition 
has permeated each plane. The 
physical obvious: murals 
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write the paragraphs summing 
bills acted the capitol that day. 

not paper record anymore,”’ 
says Murphy. ‘‘There’s longer place for 
that. It’s incompatible with 

Chris Powell, managing editor the 
Journal Inquirer nearby Manchester, 
thinks Murphy can get away with the new 
policy: better paper statewide and na- 
tionally, and can probably make for its 
lost appeal local news.’’ But someone, 
adds, still has cover the nitty-gritty. 
lar says. they think they’re 
being watched, they’re more 

Diminution local detail was tried once 
before Hartford, 1968, when the now- 
defunct Hartford Times began featuring 
stories. The Courant, already dom- 
inant and still traditional its coverage, 
went all-out for local news, and Times 
readers deserted droves. The Times soon 
restored local news, but the experiment has- 
tened the paper’s death 1976, removing 
the Courant’s last major competitor. 

There still competition: nine small 
dailies satellite cities, five larger papers 
beyond that, and raft weeklies. But the 
Courant’s circulation 212,000 daily 
2,000 from pre-Times Mirror days and 
289,000 Sundays makes twice the size 
its nearest big-city competition. 

hear lot complaints about the 
says the editor one satellite- 
city newspaper who requested anonymity. 
try thorough job, and people tell 
they like our detailed But his 
paper, like others, has experienced little 
circulation gain. His conclusion: the people 
who really care about local news already re- 
ceive least one paper besides the Courant; 
the rest may complain, but few will any- 
thing about it. 

Bice Clemow, former publisher the 
West Hartford News and the dean Con- 
necticut newsmen, says the Courant’s exper- 
ience typical what happening around 
the country. ‘‘For the average community 
than 

Murphy obviously agrees. sees Con- 
necticut unusually literate state whose 
citizens can and will buy two papers; re- 
sult, can ignore what considers trivia, 
reduce it, does twice weekly, 
page agate-type community announce- 
ments, which Murphy says what most 
people want local news anyway. 

Ned Coll not among them. says the 
failure cover Hartford its blacks and its 
Puerto Ricans, its poor, unemployed, and 
ill-housed irresponsible. Citing the 


Kerner Commission report, which urged that 
urban problems kept the public mind 
lest they fester unattended, Coll charges 
Murphy with racism taking 
Hartford off the map, especially the time 
Ronald 

Murphy responds that isn’t satisfied 
with the Courant’s coverage the city, 
either, that change takes time. want put 
talented reporters out the office and out 
into the city see what they find see 
what’s worth writing says. 

Meanwhile, Coll says, the marches will 
continue. 

Don Noel Jr. 


Don Noel Jr., senior correspondent for 
WFSB-TV3 Hartford, former editor 
the now-defunct Hartford Times. 


License hunters 


For more than year, the five-station Pa- 
cifica radio group has been drawing fire from 
right-wing critics. October 1980, the 
listener-supported stations, which feature al- 
ternative, often controversial programming, 
were attacked Accuracy Media for 
promoting broadcasting 
and advocating ‘‘revolution and 
Marxist Noting that the stations’ 
parent organization the Berkeley-based 
Pacifica Foundation was the recipient 
federal funds, AIM head Reed Irvine urged 
readers his monthly Report write pro- 
tests their senators and congressmen. His 
comments were picked conservative 
columnist Ralph Toledano, the 
right-wing weekly Spotlight, and the Na- 
tional Enquirer. 

few weeks later, press conference 
held the National Press Club the day 
after the presidential election, Conservative 
Caucus head Howard Phillips noted the pres- 
ence Pacifica’s Washington bureau chief 
and said, have gentleman here from 
Pacifica Radio, which federally subsidized 
and which has very liberal point 
called the government stop sub- 
sidizing such organizations. 

Now comes challenge Pacifica’s 
Washington, D.C., outlet, WPFW-FM, 
the American Legal Foundation, conserva- 
tive public interest group. what perhaps 
the first major entry into the license- 
challenge arena avowedly conservative 
group, the Washington-based ALF filed 
September exhaustive sixty-page petition 
with the FCC, charging that the station had 
broken broad spectrum FCC regulations 
the fairness doctrine, slanting its news pro- 


grams, broadcasting obscene language, fail- 
ing ascertain community needs, violating 
the personal attack rule, and engaging 
commercialization. 

the first Pacifica station have 
its license come for renewal since the 
election. (The other stations are New 
York, Los Angeles, Houston, and Berkeley.) 
Since went the air 1977, the station 
aimed its programming primarily the 
two-thirds Washington residents who are 
black. large proportion each day de- 
voted jazz; much the remaining air 
time given over public affairs news, 
interview shows, call-ins, Spanish-language 
programs, segments directed gays and 
other minority groups. The station, which, 
like all Pacifica stations, operates 
shoestring, staffed almost entirely vol- 
ifica executive director Sharon Maeda notes, 
you use volunteer staffs, there are 

ALF has found many, according its 
petition and several appended affidavits (in- 
cluding one AIM’s Irvine). ALF main- 
tains that, violation the fairness doc- 
trine, WPFW presents only single side 
controversial issues, citing example the 
stream interviews with opponents 
example how WPFW announcers 
their news coverage, the 
document quotes announcer who inter- 
rupted report about alleged massacre 
Salvador assert that WPFW are 
presenting alternative look Central 
America. You can get the other side The 
Washington Post television, etc. The 
point view presenting not one you 
have ready access 

ALF cites examples views, culled from 
interview and call-in shows, that claims 
went out over WPFW unchallenged: that the 
neutron bomb against black 
the U.S. and Africa; that the U.S. 
Tut exhibition was mounted perpetuate 
white supremacist values depicting the 
ancient Egyptians fair skinned. The peti- 
tion also complains the frequent use 
obscene language, song lyrics quotes 
saying, woman’s tongue that 
sion, states the petition, announcer issued 
sensitive nature, advise you this time 
handle and come down right through the 
middle it. Therefore, you hear the 
shit 

addition, the ALF petition lists several 
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The disease 
that will not die... 
untold story. 


THE TEN LEADING CAUSES DEATH THE UNITED STATES 


HEART 
MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS 
CEREBROVASCULAR 

DISEASES 

ACCIDENTS 

INFLUENZA/PNEUMONIA 

DIABETES 


CIRRHOSIS THE 
LIVER 


ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 
SUICIDE 

CERTAIN CAUSES 
MORTALITY 
EARLY INFANCY 


SOURCE: National Center for Statistics— Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 29, No. Supplement 1978. 


Many believe that pneumonia disease the past—long ago conquered 
antibiotics. The fact that bacteria-caused pneumonia strikes between 400,000 500,000 
people, causing from 20,000 50,000 deaths each year, according U.S. Government 
reports. high percentage these illnesses and deaths can prevented—by vaccine 
that has been developed, tested and proven effective. 


few million people are immunized; many millions more should be. Unfortunately, 
the very people most susceptible pneumococcal pneumonia—the elderly, those with 
history chronic ailments, such respiratory illnesses, heart disease, diabetes and 
others—may not know about the vaccine. They need informed. 


Public attention, mainly through the media, has been mobilized fight against 
disease—notably polio, other childhood diseases, hypertension, glaucoma, TB, and others. 
The time now for pneumococcal pneumonia that hit list. 


For information about pneumococcal pneumonia vaccine, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 


Wayne, New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684. 
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controversial incidents which WPFW has 
been involved recent months; they include 
the broadcasting mock atomic attack 
the U.S. hours after the Iran hostage rescue 
mission, which some listeners mistook for 
actual news bulletin, and episode which 
announcer, since fired, urged listeners 
attend events which had financial 
interest. 

While the station disputes the accuracy 
some citations, Pacifica officials 
not deny that WPFW’s coverage contro- 
versial. Pacifica president Peter Franck says 
the foundation will try convince the FCC 
that the station valuable and 
unique the Washington area. 
evidence, the station will undoubtedly note 
the success its funding drive last fall, 
which raised $90,000 pledges from its es- 
timated audience 300,000. While Pacifica 
officials are reluctant comment specific 
points the petition until they file their re- 
buttal with the FCC, they say they view 
the ALF action challenge the station’s 
First Amendment rights. Franck also says the 
public being denied its own First Amend- 
ment rights because listener contributions 
the station will now subject 
mense diversion for legal ex- 
penses. Pacifica already owes large sum for 
past legal services. 

ALF discounts the First Amendment ar- 
gument. the First Amendment restric- 
tions involved have been put there the 
says ALF president Daniel Popeo. 
the challenge does ask the FCC 
apply its own rules and regulations, which 
this station has been grossly 

Popeo, member the legal staff the 
Nixon and Ford White Houses, founded ALF 
public interest groups the Media Access 
Project, the National Black Media Coalition, 
and the United Church Christ, which have 
been among the primary users the 
license-challenge process. Popeo says his 
group’s two staff members, addition 
himself, are supported 8,000 members 
who contribute average $20 each, 
well substantial corporate and 
private foundation won’t iden- 
tify. describing ALF’s mandate, main- 
tains that whole question what 
the public interest needs 

petition against WPFW some- 
what ironic, since Popeo supports deregula- 
tion the broadcast industry, including re- 
form the whole licensing process. And, 
while Pacifica itself has taken organiza- 
tional stand current proposals for deregu- 
lation, Pacifica president Franck against it. 
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does argue, however, that the fairness 
doctrine should revised encourage 
diversity within each radio market, rather 
than balance each station’s programming, 
does now. 

the FCC does proceed with the deregu- 
lation radio (see Without 
page 36), ALF’s case could become moot. 
under protest from liberal groups the 
commission backs off, ALF, which 
monitoring other Pacifica stations, has said 
might eventually lay siege their licenses 
well. 

Charles Paul Freund 


Charles Pau! Freund editor the 
biweekly Washington (D.C.) Tribune. 


Professionalism 
doesn’t pay 


Ask most newspaper reporters about their 
occupational status and they will vigorously 
defend themselves professionals. News 
Hampshire, however, are eager de- 
clared ordinary wage earners. they are, 
U.S. Department Labor suit against the 
paper, could mean $45,894 overtime 
payments. The outcome the case will turn 
less question than the nature re- 
porting itself, the court will have decide 
reporter’s work more like doctor’s 
stenographer’s. 

The suit stems from Labor Department 
audit the Monitor (circulation: 21,000) 
early 1980, which resulted finding 
pervasive atmosphere dissuading newsroom 
personnel from requesting overtime pay- 
ments. Labor officials notified Monitor pub- 
lisher George Wilson that owed com- 
pensation fifty-four past and present staff 


members, who, being classified wage 
earners under labor law, qualified for time- 
and-a-half for all hours worked beyond forty 
week. The paper refused, maintaining that 
had voluntarily paid all the overtime due 
them. And, among other issues, claimed 
that, bona fide professionals, Monitor re- 
porters are exempt from mandatory overtime 
regulations. The case expected 
trial the spring 1983. 

The Monitor, afternoon daily owned 
Newspapers New England, small re- 
gional group, fairly typical New England 
paper. Its news staff fifteen reporters, 
eight editors, and two photographers 
relatively young, averaging around thirty 
years age. The annual pay modest, be- 
ginning under $10,000. And the work load 
tends heavy, with some reporters claim- 
ing they work ten fifteen hours day. Re- 
porters say, however, that when comes 
filling out time slips, editors discourage them 
from claiming overtime using what one 
reporter calls ‘‘ego-deflating 
such telling those who put longer hours 
that efficient reporter should able get 
his work done eight. 

Whether not the Monitor reporters are 
ultimately paid for the disputed overtime de- 
pends how the District Court New 
Hampshire classifies newspaper work under 
the regulations the Fair Labor Standards 
Act 1938. Those regulations define pro- 
fessional employment which doesn’t 
qualify for overtime requiring 
longed course specialized intellectual in- 
creative character the result which 
depends primarily the invention, imagi- 

DOL these regu- 
lations, last revised 1963, state that 
writers, with possible rare ex- 
ceptions certain highly technical fields, 
not meet the requirements for exemption 

the ‘learned’ adds that re- 
porters (described and editors 
with the exception editorial writers, 
columnists, and ‘top flight’ writers ana- 
lytical and interpretative 
form tasks that are predominately orig- 
inal and creative and must considered 
and radio announcers are considered profes- 
sionals under these rules.) 

The Monitor plans make the nature 
reporting itself major issue the case. 
paper publish exposes the com- 
pany and libel suits, when say that 
relying upon the education, intelli- 
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Myth: 
19th-century land grants are 20th-century 
subsidies for freight railroads. 
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paid back those 
more than ten 
times their value. 


May 10, 1869, Promontory, Utah, the 
Golden Spike was ceremoniously driven 
open the first modern transportation 
between East and West. This completed the 
transcontinental railroad and changed the 
history the United States. Millions eager 
Americans and immigrants poured into the 
farm, homestead, mine and make 
things. The two shining steel rails linked this 
wilderness with the marketplaces America. 

Farsighted government investments called 
‘Land Grants’ made possible. But the myth 
persists they were gifts. fact, they were 
sound, hard-driven business investments 
the future nation. And, for nearly 100 
years, the U.S. Government and taxpayers 
earned high rate return those invest- 
ments the form greatly reduced rail rates. 
Railroads were required transport govern- 
established rates, and mail percent. This 
included the massive numbers troops and 
unprecedented freight volume carried during 
World War 

the time the reduced rate provisions 
the land grant acts finally were repealed 
1946, the debt had been repaid asum 
nearly times the original value the land, 
according government estimates. 
more, less than percent today’s rail mile- 
age stems from those long-ago land grants. 

The U.S. Government got everything 

wanted from railroad land more. 

The policy opened the West, increased the 
value adjacent public lands, and 
the taxpayers return their investment 
some 1000 percent. 

For more facts, write: Paid Full, Dept. 
13, Association American Railroads, 
1920 Street; N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Surprise: 


Railroad land grants were one 
the best investments the U.S. 
Government ever made. 
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gence, discretion, and judgment our re- 
porters, those aren’t empty says 
publisher Wilson. More generally, adds, 
try work with news staffers pro- 
fessionals because think that what they 
requires high degree education, skill, 
and all the other things that normally add 
professional. Yet the interpretations the 
regulations treat reporters though they 
were office clerks 

More practical considerations clearly 
figure the Monitor’s defense well. Wil- 
son worries that time slips can easily fal- 
sified. reporters are considered wage 
earners, adds, may forced install 
time clocks the newsroom, have his 
staff discontinue assignments when the clock 
strikes five, and lock the newsroom after 
hours all procedures, says, that not 
acknowledge the reality the newsroom. 

the DOL case against the Monitor 
somewhat novel, the conflict addresses 
not. ‘‘This sounds like old, old 
says Melvin Mencher, professor Co- 
lumbia University’s Graduate School 
Journalism who recently surveyed news- 
paper salaries (see the News- 


September/October). 
papers are scrupulous about overtime pay- 
ment, but unwritten rules, and range 
exploitation, still Traditionally, 
Mencher says, young reporters small pa- 
pers are willing work long hours pro- 
duce impressive stories that will advance 
their careers, and editors routinely exact free 
labor from reporters lacking experience and 
self-confidence. 

Overtime payments have been matter 
contention number New England pa- 
pers, according Morley Piper, director 
the New England Newspaper Association, 
which the Monitor belongs. fact, Piper 
says, the Labor Department recently has au- 
dited number papers the region for 
violation overtime regulations. ruling 
its favor the Monitor case would clearly 
make easier obtain settlements behalf 
reporters elsewhere. 

But the paper wins, reporters will have 
ask legal recognition their profes- 
sionalism quite worth the cost. 

Marsha Belford 
Marsha Belford free-lance writer 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 


Slaves television 


Last March, Cathy Dalglish walked out 
St. Paul station KSTP after being de- 
moted from her job its medical reporter. 
She made the rounds other television sta- 
tions the Twin Cities, only find that 
none would hire her. The reason, she soon 
learned, was that station officials had warned 
competitors that clause 
Dalglish’s contract prohibited her from 
working another station within 100 miles 
KSTP for one full year after the contract 
expired. Dalglish took her former em- 
ployer court, claiming not only that her 
demotion constituted breach contract, 
but also that the clause itself was illegal 
restraint her right practice her profes- 
sion. December, the couri released her 
from the clause. 

Dalglish’s case not unique. New 
York, Atlanta, Houston, and elsewhere, 
newscasters have sought release from similar 
non-compete clauses. Although the terms 
such clauses (technically known ‘‘restric- 
tive covenants’’) vary from station station, 
most prevent reporters from appearing the 
air another local station for period rang- 
ing, most cases, from three months 
year. (Network reporters, working national 
markets, are not generally subject the 
clauses.) During that period reporter may 


forced move another market work, 
was Jim Harriott, who resigned an- 
chorman Seattle’s KIRO-TV 1977 
become news director competitor 
and then had commute from 
his home Seattle KOMO’s sister station 
Portland for the six months specified 
his non-compete clause. other cases, like 
Dalglish’s, which family responsibilities 
preclude move, the reporter may not 
able work all. 

Long common device used busi- 
nessmen prevent employees who may 
privy trade secrets from skipping com- 
petitors, the clauses crept into broadcasting 
when station owners recognized that their 
ratings could suffer their 
hopped rivals. Competition has now 
reached such point that restrictive cove- 
nants are virtually obligatory for on-air 
local news people, according at- 
torney Alfred Geller, who repre- 
sents number news- 
casters around the 
country. station 
invests itself 
its says 
Paul Davis, news 
director WGN-TV 
Chicago. you 


pay someone $500,000, you don’t want him 

Last spring, WSB-TV Atlanta began 
hearing rumors that its weatherman, Johnny 
Beckman, was being wooed competitor 
WXIA-TV. WSB filed suit against 
Beckman, asking the court pass the en- 
forceability his six-month non-compete 
clause. While awaited that decision, WSB 
went ahead and, early September, put 
its payroll WXIA’s weatherman, Russ Min- 
shew, whose contract had just expired. But 
since Minshew, too, was subject restric- 
tive clause, WSB duly keeping him off the 
air for six months. (On November 12, the 
court said would refuse rule 
Beckman’s case, since found indication 
was planning violate his non-compete 
clause.) Beckman, meanwhile, still does 
WSB’s weather, and will available for 
service until July, when will skip 
WXIA and, heeds his contract, wait 
six months before going the air there. 

Beckman from doing what wants 
insists Joe Bankoff, the attorney who repre- 
sented WSB the case. Beckman has 
following. goes another station 
immediately, our viewers may not have 
chance adjust. need opportunity 
offer substitute. After six months, fine, 
then can 

For reporters, especially younger ones 
with narrow range options, the coven- 
ants can mean major sacrifices. keeps 


CJR/Jerome Martin 
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salaries low and restrains trade and competi- 
tion,’’ says Cathy Dalglish. unheard 
the newspaper world. employment 
prospect, any local station with 
giant millstone around 

contracts don’t serve any real pur- 
pose says Bill Balleza, reporter- 
anchorman Houston. only favor 
the employer, never the 
adds, have you the position in- 
dentured servant.’’ Balleza well qualified 
KHOU-TV Houston, was subject 
non-compete clause. When, late 1980, 
decided resign, management said would 
waive the clause only would agree 
work one the top ten markets (all out- 
side Texas). Balleza refused and took job 
rival KPRC-TV Houston. KHOU asked 
the court prevent the move but was refused 
when the court ruled that the station had 
breached Balleza’s contract requiring him 
engage apparently unethical illegal 
practices. Balleza’s new employer one 
the few big-city stations the country that 
does not use employment contracts all. 
KPRC president Jack Harris says that fair 
pay and good working conditions, rather 
than clauses, are the best 
means maintaining employee loyalty. ‘‘I 
have never felt that someone was working 
for and wanted work for the competi- 
tion, they couldn’t says. 

The content the restrictive covenants 
has largely been shaped the courts. While 
few states not recognize the covenants 
all, others judges have defined how con- 
strictive they can be. case arising out 
New York sportscaster Warner Wolf’s 
highly publicized move from WABC-TV 
WCBS-TV move delayed for three 
months non-compete clause the New 
York State Supreme Court said could not 
pass the legality the mandatory 
sitting-out period. But did refer the 
the clause and stated that 
our economy premised upon ‘the 
uninhibited flow services, talent, and 
ideas’ the law looks with disfavor upon re- 
strictive covenants employment contracts 
unless reasonable under the 
Three months, the court added, ‘‘is long 
time for television personality without 

date, there have been few challenges 
the concept the clauses themselves. Few 
reporters are able fight the covenants 
without the financial and legal backing 
covetous competing station, and that station 
will rarely encourage broad legal assault 
that might loosen its hold its own 
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Besides, there are many who would never 
think fighting non-compete clause, 
which can something status symbol. 
Paul Davis Chicago’s WGN says, ‘‘I 
would feel bad employer didn’t ask 
for 

Laurence Zuckerman 


Laurence Zuckerman New York free- 
lance writer and former intern the 
Review. 


Labor pains suburbia 


September 29, 1980, group reporters 
the Thousand Oaks News Chronicle 
California sent the following telegram 
their editor, Marvin Sosna: 


response deteriorating staff morale that has 
been created part substandard working con- 
ditions, salaries, and benefits, the undersigned 
employees are actively working support 
News Media and Graphic Communications Union 


began the bitter, year-long battle 
unionize the News Chronicle, afternoon 
daily with circulation 20,000 that serves 
cluster suburbs Ventura County, just 
north Los Angeles. was struggle that 
soon escalated into open confrontation, 
marked firings, sabotage, and the hiring 
armed guards. October, the union 
emerged victorious, scoring major triumph 
the recent campaign organize fast- 


least they used to: picketing the 
Thousand Oaks, California, News Chronicle 
helped win substantial pay raise and 
forge union 


growing, and often highly profitable, subur- 
ban papers, where reporters fresh out col- 
lege have traditionally accepted low salaries 
return for valuable work experience. 

was back December 1980 that the 
News Chronicle’s editorial and composing 
departments voted favor joining the 
union; month later, the rest the staff 
from pressmen classified-ad salesmen 
did the same. Their decision was motivated, 
part, starting salaries that, some 
cases, were less than $4.00 hour. 

Management was quick express its dis- 
pleasure. complaint later filed against 
the paper the National Labor Relations 
Board, employees charged they were 
with ‘‘adverse 
they worked behalf the union. For 
instance, some reporters maintained they 
were told that the paper would not back them 
any future libel proceedings because 
their support for the union. Another union 
sympathizer said was informed that 
was being denied routine annual raise, and 
Paul Pringle, principal organizer, was 
placed probation. According the NLRB 
complaint, one editor went far ques- 
tion reporter encountered restaurant 
about her feelings toward the union. 

Reporters struck back variety ways. 
report golf tournament, placed the 
VDT system with by-line, contained 
several egregious errors. reporter active 
the unionization effort was fired result, 
even though denied any responsibility for 
doctoring the story. 

More seriously, the paper was subject 
several acts sabotage wire machine 
lines cut, VDT keyboard jammed with 
glue, office machines broken. Management 
responded stationing armed guards out- 
side the paper’s two-story stucco building 
and blockading the driveway the parking 
lot order control entry. result, 
some reporters found impossible get into 
the building; Paul Pringle, who covered city 
planning commission meetings night, 
complains that times had wait until 
the next day write his reports. 

Throughout, many reporters were dis- 
turbed what they perceived the pa- 
per’s inadequate coverage the organizing 
campaign. Only handful stories ap- 
peared and, according several reporters, 
Sosna wrote most them, including 
250-word piece March the NLRB 
complaint against the paper. Editor Sosna 
says doesn’t exactly recall his role 
those stories, except say that edited the 
one the NLRB complaint. devoted se- 
venteen years life this paper’s pro- 
fessional standards,’’ says, ‘‘and there 
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were anyone else this newspaper who 
could edit that story professionally felt 
could, think would not have done 
More generally, observes, reported 
every public event that was listed and re- 
ported, think measured and propor- 
tionate 

News staff members disagreed, and last 
summer they decided publicize the conflict 
buying air time local radio station. 
big story the newspaper these days 
isn’t making into print stated the 
commercial, which ran for four days. 
Oaks should know the story 
what’s going the News Chronicle. 
Newspaper employees have joined together 
fight for their survival and they have paid 
for this radio announcement get this news- 
paper story 

October, management and employees 
finally agreed contract that provided for 
percent salary hike, scale for future 
raises, and formal grievance procedure 
with right-to-strike clause. (The NLRB 
complaint against the paper was dropped.) 

The union drive the News Chronicle 
was one the first successful efforts 
paper’s employees join the same organiza- 
tion and negotiate common contract. (The 


CHRONICLE 


Los Angeles Herald-Examiner has similar 
arrangement.) Organizers are increasingly 
adopting this strategy order build 
greater collective bargaining strength. 

are wising the fact that 
these publications are exploiting the glut 
journalism graduates the market order 
get reporters for says Paul 
Pringle, who joined the News Chronicle two 
years ago salary $4.50 hour. 
every journalism grad wants has the 
talent use this job stepping-stone 
big city says Pringle, who now 
serves shop steward the paper. not 
journalism make lot money, but 
I’ve got make decent 

Sosna, for his part, refuses discuss de- 
tails the NLRB complaint, insisting that 
issues are adds, with ir- 
ritation, like asking why put the 
socks wore yesterday. not wearing 
them today. Obviously there case any- 
ness the union drive, does not believe 
has seriously damaged the paper, observing, 
been through lot 

For others, however, the wounds have not 
healed. me, it’s been 
one staff member said bought coffee 
and donut from catering truck the pa- 


per’s parking lot. voted for the union. But 
things are still bad and going downhill. It’s 
been devastating 

Robert Magnuson 


Robert Magnuson staff writer for the 
Los Angeles Times. 


Running place? 


Chuck Stone, columnist and senior editor 
the Philadelphia Daily News, has been 
celebrated for his heroic role last November 
negotiating the peaceful surrender pris- 
oners holding six hostages Pennsylvania’s 
Graterford prison. Less publicized has been 
continuing newsroom controversy over 
Stone’s political ambitions and their possible 
effect his column. 

fifty-seven-year-old Stone has not put rest 
rumors that, next spring, will run against 
U.S. Representative William Gray III, 
who, like Stone, black. interview last 
April The Philadelphia Tribune, paper 
serving blacks, Stone said would take 
Gray polls showed the second-term con- 
gressman vulnerable. Stone’s editor, 
Gilman Spencer, promptly sought disav- 
owal from the popular newsman. sub- 


down, 


both sides. 


When the 
legal drinking 
age goes 


people have been arguing. 
And State 
Backgrounder the sub- 
ject presents the evidence 


Other Backgrounders 
take objective looks top- 
ics like “The MPH Speed 
Limit: Lifesaver Nui- 
and Bags, 
Needed Not?” They're 
part the information 
service available 
people from State Farm. 


accidents 


write call (309-662- 
2625) you have interest 
these topics questions 
about others. 


Media Information Service 
Public Reiations Department 
State Farm Companies 
One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, 61701 
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sequent column, Stone declined rule out 
candidacy the coming year; did prom- 
ise, however, not run long con- 
tinued write his column. Since then, 
Stone’s candidacy has been alluded two 
the city’s three other dailies and TV, 
and has done little stop the talk. 
Meanwhile, over the last year, Stone the 
columnist has directed stream vitriol 
Gray, Baptist minister who popular with 
both the city’s white liberals and his largely 
black constituency. Among Stone’s epithets: 
peacock city’s No. black 


political ‘‘ol’ oreo 
establishment’s favorite and likely 
winner the ‘‘Stepin Fetchit Memorial 
Award for political courage.’’ Despite all the 
invective, Stone’s specific complaints have 
been relatively mild, including the charge 
that the congressman has taken too many 
trips Africa. 

the absence firm public denial from 
Stone regarding his political aspirations, 
Gray has fumed about the columnist’s re- 
marks. Last July wrote the paper, ask 


The 
Livingston 
Awards 


For Young Journalists 


Awarded the 
Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation 
New York City 


Attention young journalists! Deadline approaches for the richest print 
and/or broadcast prize designed specifically for you. 

The Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation New York City has 
opened acompetition recognize and further develop the abilities 


journalists aged younger. 


screen applications regionally, board professionals has 
been selected who are young enough understand the special chal- 
lenges mid-career, yet are too old enter the contest. 

All decisions will made the basis single news report. 
the case series, one segment will considered for the prize, but 
six others may submitted for context. Organizations indi- 
viduals may apply. The deadline for 1981 coverage entries March 
1982. Detailed rules and application forms may obtained from 
Charles Eisendrath, Executive Director, The Livingston Awards, 
The University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48109. Telephone. 


(313) 764-0423. 


Three $5,000 Prizes 


will given for the best 1981 coverage local, national and interna- 
tional news journalists aged younger any U.S.-owned 
medium. Final selection the first awards will made by: 


Mollie Parnis Livingston 
Chairman 

Mollie Parnis Livingston 
Foundation 


Charlotte Curtis 
Associate Editor 
The New York Times 


David Brinkley 
Correspondent 
ABC News 


Richard Clurman 
Former Chief Correspondents 
Time-Life Publications 


Mike Wallace 
Correspondent 
CBS News 


Barbara Walters 
Correspondent 
ABC News 


David Halberstam 


Author 


you, the Daily News, how long will one 
your employees, masquerading news- 
paperman, allowed malign and twist 
legitimate news events fit his own personal 
political agenda Some editors and re- 
porters, both the Daily News and other 
local papers, also question the ethics 
Stone’s position. 

former aide the late Adam Clayton 
Powell, Stone has long been 
player, endorsing candidates, advising 
politicians, emceeing fund-raisers. says 
his activities are different from those 
such other columnists George Will, 
William Buckley, and Walter Lippmann. 
know what the standard is,’’ says with 
smile. journalist supposed like 
Caesar’s wife. But I’m not sure that 
Caesar’s wife wasn’t screwing around for 

Editor Spencer says has stood Stone 
because trusts the columnist’s assurance 
that will not run against Gray. very 
close the says. not naive 
asshole and know this game. And I’m play- 
ing it. But I’m going give Chuck Stone 
and this newspaper the benefit 

Another top editor the paper says that 
Stone has indulged the rumors about his 
candidacy because knows helps draw at- 
dealing with the perceptions 
says. ‘‘That’s lesson learned from Adam 
Clayton 

Plainly there commercial motive for 
tolerating Stone: nearly third the Daily 
News’s 225,000 readers are black, and 
survey Philadelphia Newspapers, owner 
the paper, has shown that Stone, who 
earns about $45,000 year, one the key 
factors black readers’ choice the paper. 

But management’s tolerance for Stone 
also reflects its sense the paper’s special 
mission brash advocate for its large 
blue-collar audience. the preeminent 
voice the black community, the guy with 
the one editor says. ‘‘The 
[white] politicians who tend not pay atten- 
tion the black community feel that can 
bought off ignored. they cater 
Chuck, they shape policy because 
adds that Stone’s controversial activist 
role suits Gil Spencer’s view what 
celebrity columnist should doing. 

didn’t have Chuck Stone, 
have create the editor says. 
can’t imagine being created effectively 
the real 


Philip Weiss 


Philip Weiss former reporter the 
Philadelphia Daily News. 
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The no-leak beat 


It’s nearly and our veteran 
foreign correspondent Washington 
who shall remain nameless and state- 
less, but who resembles the late George 
tweed hat and rumpled trench coat, 
dashes from his apartment, hails taxi, 
changes cabs the Kennedy Center 
(best safe), and dropped near 
underground parking garage. slips 
into dingy hotel next door and ap- 
the swarthy man behind the 
counter. Money changes hands and our 
correspondent emerges into the eerie 
street light with the basis for torrid 
dispatch: clutching the next 
morning’s Washington Post. 

Some especially devotees 
Alfred Hitchcock’s Foreign Corre- 
spondent may regard cruelly un- 
romantic suggest that the Post itself 
serves Deep Throat the foreign 
press corps Washington. Fans. the 
Hitchcock film fondly recall how suave 
correspondent Sanders helped track the 
instigators new world war their 
lair after keen-eyed colleague noticed 
that the blades windmill were turn- 
ing against the wind. 

But there are windmills Wash- 
ington, and rare the politician bu- 
reaucrat who will single out foreign 
paper when has something leak. 
Opportunities for derring-do and scoops 
are infrequent for the 500-odd foreign 
correspondents here. And while many 
are perceptive and hardworking, there 
also considerable scope for those who 
want file dispatches like the following 
from the London Daily Mail (October 
1981): 


astonishing allegation that President 
Carter bugged the private conversations 
Ronald and Nancy Reagan while they waited 
take over the White House rocked Wash- 
ington yesterday. 


The eavesdropping was reported have 
been carried out Blair House where 
members Britain’s Royal Family have 
been 

Details the bugged conversations have 
been passed the Reagans. Diplomats 
who questioned Presidential officials were 
told: don’t know how long went 


Only paragraph seven does reporter 
George Gordon attribute the 
ing the Post. Nowhere 
does say appeared the 
gossip column, fount rumors that 
amuse and titillate but never the 
capital. Instead, Gordon 


credibility can the tale with quotes 
from anonymous diplomats ‘Sud- 
denly there the spectre Watergate 
tapes again.’ 

what?’’ the defender George 
Sanders’s reputation might reply. 
paper but tabloid like the Mail would 
confuse ‘Ear’ with Deep 
Perhaps. But foreign correspondents for 
substance’’ have also been 
caught short their heavy reliance 
the Post and other American news out- 
lets. Take the October 1981, editions 
the Guardian and The Times Lon- 
don, which ran stories from their men 
Washington echoing Post and other 
American reports that President 
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Reagan had decided base the 
missile 1,000 shelters Utah and 
Nevada. The reports proved incorrect. 

course, foreign correspondents are 
not the only reporters who must rely 
times the Post and its sagacious sis- 
ters, The New York Times and The 
Street Journal. But American journalists 
need not rely them much. Pres- 
ident Carter’s Treasury Department 
spokesman Joe Laitin explains, vote- 
conscious American politicians, being 
more concerned about how story plays 
Peoria than how plays Paris, are 
more leak something The 
Des Moines Register than the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. 

any event, many not most 
foreign correspondents here today are 
virtually leakless, one might say 
parched. But this does not mean that 
they spend their lives the press club 
bar awaiting the arrival the latest 
American dailies for quick ingestion and 
regurgitation. 

Take the Japanese press corps, which 
resorted ferocious frontal assault 
covering the 1976 Lockheed scandal. 
When the story broke that the SEC was 
investigating bribery scheme implicat- 
ing high Japanese officials, the Wash- 
ington bureaus called reinforcements. 

Planeloads reporters from Tokyo 
invaded the capital, hoping make 
for their lack inside sources with 
drive, persistence, and sheer numbers. 
They occupied large blocks seats 
crowded press conferences and held 
them against competitors who had 
mill the aisles. One group tailed UPI 
reporter Leonard Curry, who had broken 
important parts the story, until Curry 
sensing that was being followed 
led the pack into public hearing 
room the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. The corridors that building 
were crowded and chaotic the 
height the Lockheed hearings that one 


Post 
POs ‘ 
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Tokyo paper resorted old bat- 
tlefield tactic for gathering scattered 
forces: each time editor raised 
triangular blue flag, his reporters would 
rally round receive new orders, and 
then charge once more into the breach. 
Other foreign reporters have chosen 
even more creative methods for coping 
with the dearth inside dope, wit- 
ness James Gibbins the London Daily 
Mail. arrived Washington May 
1978, and promptly filed story that 
beggars front the White House 
were sporting bowler hats provided 
the District Columbia welfare office. 
This sally into fantasy was followed 
many others (e.g. that throngs 
Americans were curing insomnia with 
tape recording 10,000 bullfrogs). 
Then, June 27, Gibbins crossed 
the border into ‘‘substantive’’ fantasy. 
reported that President Carter 
the verge nervous collapse White 
House where Rosalyn was regarded 
facto had been urged 
top advisers grow Abe 
Lincoln-style beard repair his shat- 
tered image. Other foreign corre- 
spondents, faced with editors’ rebukes 
for the beard story, wired 
back that was rubbish. Gibbins was 
recalled, and that, far the foreign 
press corps was concerned, was that. 
Unfortunately, wasn’t. Gibbins was 
extreme case. But only few hours’ 
browsing the library stacks suggests 
that some foreign correspondents cope 
with the pressure for exclusives either 
pulling stories from the ether 
resorting hyperbole times blatant 
that only audience innocent 
American ways would fail question it. 
Consider these examples from the Lon- 
don Standard: 
move change the initials 
official course catalogues Harvard’s 
Kennedy School Government from 
the connection with the celebrated Ken- 
nedys, ‘‘is shaking the liberal estab- 
lishment from end —Sep- 
tember 30, 1981. (Easily shaken, that 
establishment. Guess the New Right can 
slacken up.) 
white-haired octogenerian who 
believes the Garden Eden was what 
now the state Missouri [Spencer 


Kimball, president the Church 
Jesus Christ Latter-Day Saints] the 
one man who stands between millions 
American women’’ and ratification 
the ERA. —July 1981. (What 
Jerry Falwell and Jesse Helms, name 
but two others?) 

new consensus forming and 
out the U:S. government that con- 
ventional warfare, with its massive in- 
vasion forces, passé. The next war 
will dispersed, mobile, and low- 
—August 26, 1981. (What 
talk from Secretary Haig and the Na- 
tional Security Council drift toward 
conventional war with the Soviets and 
low profile, indeed! dropping 
The Big One?) 


the Standard isn’t the sole 

offender. Monde (September 

30, 1981) reported that there 

major movement the United States 

legalize incest between 

adults and consenting children the 

immediate (Two American 

sexologists not movement make, 
but these are all the author quotes.) 

And October 1981, the London 
Times disclosed that, public hear- 
ing, General David Jones, Chairman 
the Joint Chiefs, ‘‘launched strong at- 
tack President Reagan’s decision 
base missiles superhardened 
(Jones did such thing; said 
supported the plan, and admitted only 
under persistent questioning from 
senators that surprise! surprise! 
his proposal base the desert 
shelters had been rejected.) 

Certain American cynics the press 
club bar assert that little can done 
curb such profligate distortions. They 
say, moreover, that matter how hard 
U.S. officials might try put the 
foreign press ‘‘in the picture,’’ Ameri- 
cans will portrayed abroad according 
bunch gun-toting, diet-crazed, 
skate-board-riding brinksmen. 

This much too xenophobic view. 
For one thing, ignores the detachment 
many foreign correspondents bring 
Washington, which lets them see the 
importance things about which 
have grown rather complacent, like un- 
restricted guns and saber rattling. Sec- 


ond, ignores the appropriate skepti- 
cism that some overseas reporters 
unlike many their American counter- 
parts have displayed about certain 
U.S. government pronouncements, such 
the State Department’s White Paper 
vador,’’ May/June 1981). Third, 
overlooks the fact that foreign corre- 
spondents, some whom are expected 
cover all the United States from 
small office Washington, still manage 
times come with big stories. 
Take Yoshihi Komori Tokyo’s 
Mainichi Shimbun, whom former 
Ambassador Edwin Reischauer dis- 
closed that American 
vessels had docked Japan for years 
under tacit agreement, but contrary 
stated Japanese policy. 

Finally, one shouldn’t discount the 
possibility that even those foreign re- 
porters who have taken liberties with the 
facts under pressure for copy and 
with little access government sources 
would prefer file accurate stories. 

this connection, the Reagan admin- 
istration has shown common sense 
laying several special ‘‘public infor- 
mation for foreign reporters. 
And one must not forget the gov- 
ernment’s Foreign Press Center, which 
puts briefings U.S. officials, ar- 
ranges foreign press tours news sites 
distant Hawaii, and once even or- 
ganized program called Caravan 
America, which provided foreign corre- 
spondents with cars and trailers (donated 
private industry) tour places like 
Yosemite. 

Foreign correspondents say they are 
grateful for all this. But, all the same, 
there are few Deep Throats Yosemite. 
And even the most cooperative public 
information office substitute for 
underground parking garage, 
Japanese reporters learned while cover- 
ing the Lockheed story. Chiles Larson, 
spokesman for the SEC the time, said 
one trick that many the Japanese tried 
was plead poor English, asking him 
repeat and repeat the official line the 
hope that would blurt out something 
secret, like the name Japanese 
cabinet minister who had taken bribes. 

was holding the trump 
says Larson. simply didn’t 
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trends 


The contrived chumminess 
talk’’ news broadcasts, once promoted 
the consultants, fading sta- 
tion after station across the country. 
That one the welcome impressions 
left four days judging for the 
Alfred duPont-Columbia University 
Awards broadcast journalism. Some 
other impressions: 

Locally produced documentaries 
are becoming more professional and 
more willing grapple with complex 
issues. 

The investigative techniques un- 
dercover reporting, ambush interview- 
ing, and surprise confrontation are being 
overused, but gather that the exces- 
ses are coming under increasing attack 
from critics. 

There developing trend toward 
responsible and useful programs 
dealing with medicine and health. 


Gun-shy editors 


Kenneth Brief, executive editor The 
Advocate Stamford, Connecticut, re- 
cently told this writer the difficulties 
has had dealing with the fact that 
woman reporter his staff had shared 
apartment with Kathy Boudin, ar- 
rested connection with the Weather 
Underground-Brinks killings. then 
said: practically stopped giving in- 
terviews because have been burned 
much the last few 

about the same time, noted 
the Washington Journalism Review 
letter from Norman Isaacs, chairman 
the National News Council, former 
editor the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and the Louisville Times, and ex- 
president the American Society 
Newspaper Editors, complaining about 
article the News Council that the 
magazine had run. Isaacs wrote con- 
clusion that was urging staff mem- 
bers talk with any reporter 
with whom they have had previous 
experience unless they have tape re- 
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corder operating. hate advocating 
the practice many businessmen have 
been advised adopt, but what other 

Other cases interview-shy editors 
and newscasters can cited. Usually 
the complaint these professionals 
not that they were misquoted, but that 
the reporter used only limited quota- 
tions, often those that fitted the theme 
his article. When journalistic profes- 
sionals start taking the same skeptical 
view toward interviews that have 
heard from others for years, time for 
some tough self-examination. Spe- 
cifically, are instilling our young 
colleagues attitude unwavering 
fairness, habit reporting what they 
don’t want hear honestly what 
they do? 


Filling the newshole 


wise lady know, not professional 
journalism, recently asked us, ‘‘Why 
many newspapers give the same 
amount so-called news regardless 
whether great many things are happen- 
ing not?’’ She went say: 
ing August and September, very little 
was happening except for Reagan’s 
budget problems. Yet the newspapers 
read filled about the same number 
columns days great crises, and 
they filled those columns with whale 

Thinking this over, went jour- 
nalism library and thumbed through 
about twenty dailies. The lady was 
largely right. Most the papers carried 
column after column routine crime 
news, interviews with 
sonalities, and grade-B features, along 
with too many columns generally un- 
informative discussion the president’s 
fiscal troubles. made wonder why 
more papers don’t utilize dull periods 
build space that they 
can draw when significant news starts 
popping. once did this when editing 
newsmagazine even the extent 
tampering with the sacrosanct news-ad 


ratio. When big-news periods arrived, 
the extra space was godsend. 


Economics reporting 


Chris Welles’s editorial the 
shortcomings much economics re- 
porting (page 21) reminds this ex- 
teacher the recent appearance the 
by-line former student, Jonathan 
Fuerbringer, major New York Times 
articles about the state the nation’s 
economy. While Fuerbringer and half 
dozen other ex-students may not yet 
measure all the standards 
prescribed Welles, they seem 
their way. 

All this brings mind the advice 
used give journalism students: 
good look the field report- 
ing economics and finance, because 
most the would-be hot-shots think 
economics dull and they can’t under- 
stand 

This not belittle the considerable 
accomplishments Fuerbringer the 
others. does, however, underscore 
basic point: that, difficult economic 
period like this, there still are far too few 
reporters (and editors) who are compe- 
tent deal confidently with the complex 
economic scene. That’s why salute 
special efforts (like Columbia’s Bagehot 
program) offer advanced work 
economics writing. 


Have you noticed... 


How, the last ten years, talented 
women have emerged increasingly into 
key evening news spots from the 
off-hour and week-end spots which 
they had previously been relegated? 
How black broadcasters are simi- 
larly, more slowly, appearing popu- 
lar nighttime news spots even while 
the proportion blacks newspaper 
newsrooms has ceased increase? 
How the trend toward ombudsmen 
newspapers seems abating? 
E.W.B. 
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Gannett, the nationwide informa- 
tion company, world different 
voices, each speaking independently 
for its community. 

Those voices consist daily 
and non-daily newspapers; seven 
television and radio stations; the 
largest outdoor advertising company 
North America; news, marketing, 
research, production and satellite 
communications branches. They 
serve states, the U.S. terri- 
tories Guam and the Virgin Islands, 
and Canada. 

Yet, matter principle, 
Gannett has single voice. That 


principle freedom. And that freedom 
rooted the First Amendment. 

Each Gannett voice free 
express its own opinions, free serve 
its own community, free meet its 
own professional responsibilities, free 
speak its own local professional 
managers see fit. 

That means being source 
enlightenment and understanding, 
the Gannett News Service did its 
revealing 13-part series, “Equality: 
America’s Unfinished Business.” 

means offering help the dis- 
tressed, The Sun San Bernardino 
did mobilizing the community 
aid victims major forest fire. 

means demonstrating good 
citizenship, Gannett television 
and radio stations six cities did 
cosponsoring Health Fairs. Or, 
Gannett Outdoor Northern Cal- 
ifornia did promoting parents’ 
safety patrol Halloween. 


1982 Gannett 


Gannett’s 24,000 men and women 
have commitment freedom—free- 
dom share the blessings free 
society and free enterprise system, 
freedom fulfill our First Amendment 
obligations, freedom serve the infor- 
mation needs each community. 

Gannett, that freedom rings 
from Rochester Reno, from Hono- 
lulu Huntington, from Fort Myers 
Fort Collins. rings news coverage, 
editorial opinions, community 
service, each member serves its 
own audience its own way. 


AWORLD DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 


For more information about world different voices, write Gannett, Lincoln Tower, Rochester, 14604, call (716) 546-8600. 
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the press 
doesn't make 


lot people mad, 
doing its job. 


doing ours. 


criticize the critics. Investigate But all know that ours much more 
the investigators. Edit the editors. Publishthe merely gadfly function. take pride, 
publishers’ shortcomings. well, wholehearted salutes many jobs well 


candid discussion the privileges our 
press enjoys...the threats that often confront 
the problems inherent the power 
sometimes wields. 


Most them forgive us, because they 
know share their commitment honest and 
courageous journalism. Every year, more and 
more America’s leading print and broadcast 
journalists read and applaud the Columbia 
Journalism Review. 


course they sometimes quarrel with 
it. So, doubt, will you. It’s lively and 


Why not join us? 
COLUMBIA. Yes, please sign for one-year subscription 


the rate $14 for six bi-monthly issues (or $26 for two 


years). understand that not satisfied, may can- 
cel this subscription any time and receive refund 


all unmailed issues. 
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Scooped Stockman 


Publication Budget Director David Stockman’s private 
qualms about President Reagan’s supply-side economic 
program the December raised not only political 
furor but also many questions about journalistic ethics 
for example, how should Washington Post assistant manag- 
ing editor William Greider, the author the Stockman 
piece, have resolved his conflicting obligations his sub- 
ject and his primary employer? But the incident also raises 
questions about the competence the press’s coverage 
the economy. Why did the harboring doubts ranking 
economic policymaker come such surprise most 
Americans and cause such commotion? One major reason 
that Reaganomics and especially the supply-side 
theory which much Reaganomics rooted has re- 
mained relatively immune trom the intense critical scrutiny 
which the press has subjected the rest Reagan’s politi- 
cal program. 

The press’s gloves-on treatment Reaganomics only 
the latest indication the woefully anemic state much 
economics reporting this country. the field business 
and financial reporting (not mention political reporting) 
there long tradition investigative inquiry. Such jour- 
nalists Stanley Penn and Jonathan Kwitny The 
Street Journal, James Steele and Donald Bartlett The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, and Jeff Gerth The New York 
Times often spend many weeks producing extensive exami- 
nations corporate behavior. But there such tradition 
investigation economics reporting. 

This largely because fact-finding economics much 
more problematic than business and finance. business 
and finance, resourceful reporter can prove, come close 
proving, that company engaged illegal transaction 
with company economics, such specificity and tangi- 
bility are much harder come by. reporter would find 
almost impossible independently determine the number 
housing starts predict the economic consequences 
the federal budget deficit. The economy has become 
complex that nearly all economics reporters depend almost 
exclusively professional data gatherers and trend fore- 
casters. Economics reporting has become mainly process 
soliciting opinions from economists ‘he said, she 
said’ New York Times economics colum- 
nist Leonard Silk puts it. The relationship symbiotic: un- 


like many sources for business stories, economists, most 


whom market their expertise commercially, are usually will- 
ing, even eager, take reporters’ calls and quoted 
name. The profusion published comments from such ex- 
perts Otto Eckstein, Lester Thurow, Michael Evans, and 
Henry Kaufman might almost lead one conclude that they 


spend their entire day the phone with the press. 

This sort economics journalism was arguably appro- 
priate for the postwar economic expansion through the 
1960s, period when economists became confident 
their understanding how the economy worked that 
policymaking became simply matter 
use the era’s vogue term. The relentless stagflation that has 
engulfed over the past decade, however, has obliterated 
many economic assumptions once regarded immutable. 
Now not only economists wrangle over the proper mone- 
tary policy, but they cannot even agree the proper 
definition money itself. Virtually everything for 
grabs. 


golden opportunity for fresh brand economics 
reporting, one might conclude. Unfortunately, 
journalists the field has been economics 
usual. When Ronald Reagan and his advisers began 
promoting supply-side economics novel theory holding 
that economic growth can powerfully stimulated steep 
cuts individual income tax rates the press covered the 
story largely playing quotes and assertions from promi- 
nent supply-siders against quotes and assertions from con- 
ventional Keynesian economists, and then putting super- 
ficial analytical topspin the disparities. 

Coverage the major newsmagazines provided exam- 
ples the score. January 19, 1981, cover story Time, 
for instance, first explained Reagan’s proposals and re- 
ported the views the administration’s economists. Then, 
after noting that the incoming Administration there 
are many skeptics who question 
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quoted rejoinders such regulars reporters’ source lists 
Walter Heller, Lester Thurow, and Herbert Stein. Both 
Time and Newsweek seemed give the edge the 
supply-siders. are unconventional News- 
week said last March after weighing the pro and con ar- 
guments, for all the risks involved, perhaps they call 
for unconventional 

the economy weakened during the summer and fall, 
more negative tone became apparent. Newsweek, Sep- 
tember cover story, discerned ‘‘a new collective judg- 
ment that the Reagan revolution had brought with dark 
side spiraling interest rates, economic dislocation and 
higher But neither magazine saw any reason 
alter its reportorial methodology. Time reported its Sep- 
tember cover that the seven members its 
agreed that Reaganomics can work 

given enough time and Congress implements 
the full 

few economics writers and commentators, such 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: Gannett News Service. When jury awarded 
$10,000 woman who had sued the Cocoa, Florida, 
newspaper for invasion privacy (the paper had 
splashed front-page photo the partially nude woman es- 
caping from crime scene), Gannett conscientiously cov- 
ered the decision 640-word wire story but somehow 
neglected mention that Today Gannett paper. 

Laurel: WMAQ-TV, Chicago, for ‘‘High 
five-part series (November 1-5), dealing with drug smug- 
gling from Mexico into Texas and Chicago, that produced 
some salutary, unexpected, side effects. The report in- 
cluded undercover interview with one Curtis Terry, who 
identified himself investigative producer Doug Longhini 
gun for hire and who, when the segment was picked 
NBC affiliate KXAS-TV Fort Worth, was 
promptly recognized the mayor nearby Bells the 
town’s newly appointed chief police. (Terry’s present 
whereabouts are unknown.) 

staff writer Charlie Green the Dedham, Mas- 
sachusetts, Daily Transcript, for by-lined October story 
the reopening the baseball season Boston that was 
instant replay twenty-six paragraph feature that had 
been filed United Press International from Chicago. Sam- 
ple from the UPI original: The Bleachers, behind the 
Wrigley Field stands, manager Jack Kearney said the place 
lost money during the strike even though has regular 
crowd, baseball no.’’ Green’s creative rewrite: Cop- 
perfields, bar behind Fenway Park, assistant manager 
Jack Kearney said the place lost money during the strike 
even though has regular crowd, baseball 

Dart: the Portland Oregonian, for runaway p.r. Get- 
ting set for upcoming running event for the benefit the 
city’s schools, the paper September was off the mark 
with two articles and four captioned 


Leonard Silk The New York Times, John Berry 
The Washington Post, and Robert Samuelson National 
Journal, have been openly skeptical about supply side and 
have repeatedly questioned whether the tax cuts enacted last 
summer will really bring the dramatic revitalization that was 
promised Reaganomists. Their analyses have been gen- 
erally perceptive and well reasoned. But reporter, 
knowledge, has conducted broad, rigorous investigation 
and evaluation the statistical case for supply-side effects. 
Some critics point out that the evidence against supply 
side considerable. Bernard Saffran, chairman the eco- 
nomics department Swarthmore and former member 
the Council Economic Advisers staff, cites several 
studies that, direct contradiction supply-side theory, 
conclude, the basis empirical analysis the data, that 
reductions personal income taxes not result much 
the way additional labor output in- 
vestment. With some exceptions, notably long and useful 
discussion supply side Karen Arenson The New 


among them mentioned Nike, one the local sponsors 
the event, eighteen times. 

Dart: The Houston Post, for the upbeat account 
Rolling Stones concert, carried its October entertain- 
ment section and headlined HOUSTON CROWD BEST BE- 
HAVED FAR. truer note was sounded The Houston 
Chronicle its front-page story the same day: STAB- 
BINGS, FATAL, AND RAPE ROLLING STONES CONCERT 
HERE. 

Laurel: Joseph Albright and Cox Newspapers, for 
six-part series (September Snub-Nosed Kil- 
Piecing together and analyzing the records 14,268 
guns seized police and federal agents eighteen met- 
ropolitan areas during the first nine months 1979 (the data 
were obtained under the Freedom Information Act), 
Albright and his research team discovered that the type 
weapon most often used murders, robberies, muggings, 
and rapes well assassination attempts Ameri- 
can leaders not, conventional wisdom has had it, the 
so-called Saturday Night Special, but rather the short-range 
and inaccurate, but eminently concealable short-barrelled 
The findings have triggered new efforts re- 
solve the gun control issue outlawing instrument that 
the first choice criminals and obvious legitimate 
use anyone else. 

Dart: The Minneapolis Star, for tardy coverage the 
questionable deals surrounding City Venture Corporation, 
urban revitalization project which the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune Company the second largest investor. 
Although reporter Jeff Brown had turned his investigative 
story February 1981, the Star found wanting and did 
not appear until eight months later, October, when 
leaked version allegedly found its way the alternative 
Twin Cities Reader and forced the Star catch up. 
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York Times March 1981, this literature, which gen- 
erally accessible anyone who got through Economics 101 
college, has been ignored the press. most readers 
and viewers, the case against supply-side theory has re- 
mained largely one countertheories. Against the impas- 
sioned promises media-wise president, that case has 
seemed much less than persuasive. 


Stockman confessions and the deteriorating 

economy, however, are now moving many once 

credulous editorial writers pronounce supply side 
editorial The New York Times, believer (except for 
Silk) until late last summer. Reagan Administration’s 
vaunted economic policy cannot This stance 
unfortunate unquestioning acceptance. true that in- 
stead being impressed with Reagan’s economic policy 
and responding bullishly anticipation renewed growth, 
supply-siders had predicted they would, participants 


the financial markets have remained skeptically bearish. But 
also true that the first supply-side tax reduction did not 
become effective until last October And there remains 
broad agreement among economists, even those who op- 
pose sharp reductions individual tax rates, the need for 
more incentives for saving and investment. 

Whether the administration perseveres with supply side 
reverts Keynesianism, federal economic policy will 
require much more aggressive and enterprising monitoring 
the press than has received date. One hopes that the 
Stockman episode will have some supply-side consequences 
for effective economics journalism that instead merely 
regurgitating opinions, more economics writers 
will take long, hard look the evidence which those 
opinions are based. 


CHRIS WELLES 


Chris Welles director the Walter Bagehot Fellowship Pro- 
gram Economics and Business Journalism Columbia. 


self-serving addendum (DOME REPORT PUT STAR THROUGH 
THE WRINGER, October 9), executive editor Tim McGuire 
explained that Brown’s original had simply not 
been Star standards; according Brown and former 
assistant city editor Dave Anderson, however, the once and 
future story was not substantially transformed. 

Dart: Herb Caen, star columnist for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, who has left part his journalistic heart the 
San Francisco Federal Savings and Loan Association (for 
placed the agency that together these two out- 


standing San Francisco and confirmed 
elsewhere the paper one-third-page featuring Caen 
immortalizing the the columnist 


that day became for the bank. 

Laurel: The Philadelphia Inquirer and reporters Mary 
Bishop, Thomas Ferrick Jr., Donald Kimelman, and Vicki 
Valerio, for Shame the eight-part ex- 
amination (August 30-September the Philadelphia 
school district, one the largest and most troubled the 
country. Capping yearlong study that ranged through such 
elementary subjects finances, physical plant, and student 
and teacher performance, well personnel, patronage, 
and political pressures, the report revealed alarming de- 
gree failure and neglect. 

Dart: the Fort Myers, Florida, News-Press, for not 
leaving well enough alone. Along with their May paper, 
the News-Press’s 71,000 readers got twenty-four-page 
tabloid Florida’s Indians that subsequently won award 
from the Florida Press Club but the prize was soon tar- 
nished when was learned that the News-Press had printed 
second, limited edition 500 copies the section 
which layouts had been reworked, text revised, by-lines 


added, and typos fixed. According the press club, was 
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not possible determine which the two versions had 
been submitted for judging, since entries had long since 
been discarded; the club also reports that next year’s com- 
petition will follow new rule requiring that entries repre- 
sent what readers actually saw. 


Dart: The Miami graphics department, for 
trying design respectable cover for phony photos like 
the one above. Accompanying September story about 
homosexual teacher, the the Herald 
slugged it, was posed editor and 
not, most readers might suppose, real. 

Dart: United Press International, for case arrested 
social development. Among the highlights the invitation 
sent some 2,000 editors and publishers beckoning them 
1981 convention New York: for 
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Ayear before, noted climatologist 
Dr. Iben Browning had warned vol- 
canic activity the area and its effects 
crops and commodities. 

Browning has been able demon- 
strate again and again the tremendous 
influence climate and other natural phe- 
nomena have had the affairs man. 

result, his expertise relied 
businessmen and scientists. And 


The price corn just went sky-high. 


May 18, 1980. Mt. St. Helens erupted. 


one Wall Street firm. Paine Webber. 
Where his information distilled the 
Paine Webber research department for 
the Paine Webber broker. 

Browning one many outside 
experts employed Paine Webber 
this manner. Their fields are diverse 
government cable television, mili- 
tary affairs medicine. 

The consultants group was formed 
because believe that when investing, 


Paine Webber 


Working get the 
right information first. 


getting the right information—and get- 
ting the difference 
between success and failure. 

For insight into how this information 
can work your advantage, will 
pleased send you “10 New Growth 
Industries for Simply telephone 
800-828-6109. New York call 800- 
462-6465. 

And that’s another reason say... 
“Thank you, Paine 


Member SIPC 
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The San Francisco daily 
arouses strong emotions. 
Mixed emotions. 

veteran the Chron’s 
madcap past reviews 

the paper locals love hate 


RICHARD REINHARDT 


Ithough has been many years since labored 
old Remington standard the city room the San 
Francisco Chronicle, occasionally called 

upon challenged, suppose, the proper word de- 
fend that newspaper against the criticisms people who 
think that the Good Old Chron, despite its columnists, its 
originality, and its virtually undisputed hold one the 
largest built-up areas North America, outrage 
public decency. 

me, defending the Chron like fleeing some unpopu- 
lar country South Africa Iran, for example only 
find oneself compelled justify all the misdeeds one’s 
former homeland. too, look the Chronicle with mix- 
ture affection and disgust. too, subscribe it, read it, 
and complain about it. too, would prefer that the Chroni- 
cle local version the /nternational Herald Tribune 
rather than what is, whatever that may be. 

Anyone who has spent time the vicinity San Fran- 
cisco will have noticed that this peculiar blend love and 
hatred for the Chronicle discolors many people’s lives, 
especially the lives people hilly places, where the 
learned classes live. Love the Chronicle manifested 
paid circulation, which averages around 506,000 copies 
day, six days week. including this average the 
weak Saturday morning paper.) This about three-and-a- 
half times the average six-day circulation the local com- 
petition, the evening Examiner, and considerably larger 
than the circulation any other newspaper west 


Richard Reinhardt, who has written several books California 
history and politics, teaches newswriting the Graduate School 
Journalism the University California, Berkeley. 
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everybody hate 
the 


Chicago, except the Los Angeles Times. The circulation 
the Chronicle puts just below the top ten papers the 
United States, and roughly the same league Long Is- 
land’s Newsday and The Boston Globe. 

Hatred the Chronicle cannot measured arithme- 
tic, but regularly shows dinner parties and articles 
journalism professors. the hilly places the Bay 
Area, where the Good Old Chron almost universally read 
and despised, ritual disparagement the paper sort 
shibboleth, the equivalent secret password that admits 
you elite club. few Chronicle-haters, the really 
snobbish ones, profess that their day ruined they don’t 
read Monde, Corriere della Sera, the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung fill the gaps their intellectual 
infrastructure. Northern Californians this persuasion in- 
variably complain that they cannot find worth 
the Chronicle. When pressed, they often con- 
fess that, well, yes, they subscribe the nasty rag and 
they read Doonesbury, Herb Caen’s 
column, and the New York Stock Exchange quotes for lack 
anything more 

meaning substantial, important 
word the canon Chronicle criticism. The Chronicle’s 
supposed dearth substantive material taken prima 
facie evidence its inferiority other papers, all which 
are presumed, little authority, more substantive.) 


long ago, Leonard Sellers, who teaches journal- 
ism San Francisco State University, wrote 
article for local magazine, Focus, which 
rated the Chronicle tenth among ten dailies the Bay Area 
that had studied. Professor Sellers had looked each 
paper for evidence its commitment prime social 
truthful, comprehensive, and intelligent account the 
day’s events context that gives them That 
sounded like slippery standard, although emerged 
from the deliberations group intellectuals headed 
the late Chancellor Robert Hutchins the University 
Chicago, and felt perverse admiration for reporter who 
wrote say, that thought the prime purpose 
newspaper was express the views its publisher. 
Sellers’s opinion was that none the daily papers pub- 
lished northern California first-rate, and that the 
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Chronicle especially reprehensible because has ample 
resources and talented and editorial staff, yet 
produces ‘‘one the worst newspapers the country, 
journalistic embarrassment that reaches far beyond the Bay 
Although did not specify which the Chroni- 
cle’s shortcomings embarrass him, Sellers said that 
games with the news, helping the readers forget the 
deadly seriousness world that ‘‘fills its col- 
umns with shallow, often inconsequential and incoherent 
fails send correspondents into the field, that declines 


‘Chronicle-haters say 
the Chronicle doesn’t 
The Chronicle frivolous. 
The Chronicle 
not news paper all’ 


its own staff,’’ that its pages with 
wire copy and syndicated trivia, and that turns out 

Amateur Chronicle-haters are more precise. They say the 
Chronicle doesn’t print enough foreign news, enough na- 
tional news, enough local news. The Chronicle trafficks 
sex and sensationalism. The Chronicle full typos and 
careless mistakes. The Chronicle doesn’t crusade. The 
Chronicle doesn’t The Chronicle frivol- 
ous. The Chronicle not news paper all. 

Having heard (and uttered) similar complaints for many 
years, have wondered lately whether they are fair. the 
Good Old Chron really one the worst newspapers 
America? so, how has seduced many into buy- 
ing it? (There are alternatives, including but not limited 
the Corriere della Sera.) 

pursuit higher truth, undertook one those 
measure-and-compare studies the Chronicle and several 
other large dailies, which chose not because they are 
exactly comparable (nothing is) but because they were 
available nearby library. picked week that turned out 
quite ordinary, nothing historic. Locally, the main 
events were large rock music concert, the crash 
helicopter that was spraying insecticide Medflies, and the 
arrest policeman for pimping. 

The results survey surprised me, although confess 
having subscribed the Chronicle all adult life. Be- 
fore report them, however, would like register new 
complaint against the Chronicle. The Chronicle hard 
measure. make itself look light, not weighty, uses 
rather large body type, generously leaded, and, the 
fashion most newspapers that are set computers, ar- 
rays its columns variety widths (twelve picas, sixteen 
picas, nineteen picas) page that may six columns 
four columns five-and-a-half columns wide. All this 
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got into lot arithmetic, never pleasure, and made 
wonder crossly whether was any consequence that, 
say, the Chronicle had used nine inches copy about 
story Nicaraguan politics that had rated twelve inches 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Although suspect that the appearance the 
Chronicle—its large white spaces, its abundant pictures, its 
chunky, sans-serif headline type—is one the things that 
intellectuals hold against it, don’t have the means prov- 
ing this. can only say that flexible design makes conven- 
tional methods comparing newspapers difficult, perhaps 
nugatory. The managing editor the Chronicle, William 
German, told they used measure the editorial contents 
every day orders from the publisher presumably 
gathering data whether the paper was printing too much 
too little this that. Lately, they have stopped 
measuring. 

While was measuring the Chronicle and doubting the 
value methodology, thoughts kept turning mat- 
ters audience, ownership, tradition, and history, all 
which seem important content analysis explaining 
the qualities newspaper. remembered arguments 
reporters used have about the relative influence the 
public and the publisher the character paper. 
communities get the sort paper they deserve, the jour- 
nalism they demand? are they helpless victims the 
publisher’s whim? recalled that, the early 1950s, when 
the Chronicle was close death from public neglect, critics 
were calling the most distinguished newspaper the 
Pacific Coast; and wondered whether the Chronicle, its 
long history, has ever been more popular, more successful, 
and less respected than today. 


uring its 117 years publication, the Chronicle 
has passed through numerous levels respectabil- 

ity; but, unlike most American newspapers, has 
never passed through change ownership. From the be- 
ginning, has been the private property single family. 
Its current publisher, Richard Tobin Thieriot, great- 
grandson one its founders. 

The Chron was humbly born January 1865 The 
Daily Dramatic Chronicle, theatrical handout that rapidly 
developed reputation for impudence and scandal. Its pro- 
ducers were three young brothers from St. Louis 
Charles, Gustavus, and Michael Harry deYoung. Charles, 
the eldest, was barely twenty. had been working job 
printer shop Clay Street while going public 
school, and was who thought the idea starting 
broadsheet that combined jibes prominent men with tid- 
bits snipped from eastern papers, and giving away noon 
downtown restaurants. Michael (known those days 
and later, preference, ‘‘Michel’’) was the 
business manager. borrowed twenty dollars from the 
deYoungs’ landlord fund the first weeks the venture. 
Gus, the youngest, cried papers the markets and did other 
small tasks, and soon faded from the partnership. Like 
many things about the deYoungs’ early life, Gus some- 
thing mystery. 

Within few years, the Youngs claimed for their paper 
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Founding fathers: Charles 
(top) and Michael deYoung 
published the first issue (far 
right) The Daily Dramatic 
Chronicle January 1865. 
impudent and scandalous 
throwaway, was supported 
its early days largely ads for 
venereal disease cures 


circulation more than 10,000 copies. They dropped the 
word from the title and began charging five 
cents copy. Charlie was sued for criminal libel twelve 
times six years, possibly record. City officials and rival 
publishers fell into the habit pouncing him whenever 
they had opportunity and giving him sound drubbing 
with waiking stick, the butt derringer pistol, what- 
ever else came hand. Charlie started carrying, and using, 
revolver. 

the paper grew power, not propriety, Charlie 
deYoung intruded himself into state and local politics. 
enjoyed nominating candidates and vilifying their oppo- 
nents. This led, and by, his being shot and killed the 
editorial offices the Chronicle evening 1880 
the son recently elected mayor whom had re- 
viled print and fired from ambush during sprightly 
municipal election campaign. The mayor’s son was acquit- 
ted. Four years later, Adolph Spreckels the sugar- 
making clan also was acquitted criminal charges after 
had cornered Michael Harry his office and taken 
couple nonfatal shots him. Spreckels was irritated 
the Chronicle’s editorial comments about his father. (It 
harder nowadays get into the editorial department the 
Chronicle without introduction than for rich man 
enter the kingdom heaven.) 

This early history, century cold, little-known San 
Francisco, but shaped the future the Chronicle. 
Michael deYoung, having developed yen for elective 
office, took note his brother’s fate, and his own narrow 
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escape from being killed, and turned the paper and himself 
toward more dignified, less dangerous forms political ac- 
tion. sponsored expositions and concerts, founded 
museum art, raised family. Although 
never made candidate, transformed the vitupera- 
tive little scandal sheet the 1870s into member the 
trinity prosperous, family-owned, Republican dailies that 
dominated California politics for sixty years: the Los 
Angeles Times, the Oakland Tribune, the San Francisco 
Chronicie. When died, 1925, the had rivals 
for power and circulation, but had peers prestige. 


harlie had left heirs, and Michael’s only 
son, Charles deYoung had died 1913 
typhoid fever. Ownership the paper passed 
Michael deYoung’s four daughters, and its management 
their husbands, sons, and grandsons. Since Michael’s time, 
there have been three publishers, and each has contributed 
the current ambiguity the Chronicle’s reputation. 
George Cameron, the husband Michael 
daughter Helen, was publisher for thirty years, from 1925 
1955. was Cameron who hired Paul Smith, possibly 
the youngest man ever edit major American newspaper, 
executive editor 1937. protegé Herbert Hoover, 
who considered him genius, maybe saint, Smith had 
been working for couple years financial editor the 
paper. had charm, conviction, and luck. was 
twenty-six. 
Notwithstanding his age, perhaps because it, Smith 
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Editorial broadside: This 
engraving shows publisher 
Charles deYoung shooting San 
Francisco mayoral candidate 
Isaac Kalloch. (DeYoung 
claimed Kalloch had insulted his 
mother.) Kalloch recovered and 
was swept into office wave 
sympathy. Later Kalloch’s son 
shot the publisher did 
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was utterly lacking humility. thought could make 
the Chronicle into ‘‘The New York Times the 
began making much possible like Time magazine 
departmentalized news sections, foreign dispatches 
woven into essay-like and Sunday 
news summary with backward-running sentences and flip- 
pant picture captions. All this puzzled people who knew 
what The New York Times was like, but got attention. 
Journalism teachers were excited, recognizing that the 
Chronicle longer resembled newspaper; and sub- 
scribers, infected Smith’s hallucinations, felt that 
were witnessing the birth star. The Chron began take 
distinctive tone breezy sophistication that accorded 
pleasantly with the notion many San Franciscans had about 
their city and themselves. Stanton Delaplane, who now 
syndicated columnist, picked Pulitzer Prize 1942 for 
his reporting secession movement the mountain 
counties near the California-Oregon border. 
stories were cool and funny and debonair, exactly tune 
with decade that was about down the chutes. 
Smith missed chance quit while was ahead. few 
months after Pearl Harbor, volunteered for the Marine 
Corps. When came back, the Chronicle, the city, the 
world had lost some their distinctive tone. Smith was 
compelling ever, electric bulb among delighted moths. 
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Now said hoped make the Chronicle into the New 
York Herald Tribune the West. was prophetic change 
ambition. Smith went hiring bright young writers 
whom had recruited New York the South Pacific, 
but the newspaper readers the Bay Area preferred 
William Randolph Hearst’s dour, dependable morning Ex- 
aminer, which printed long reports the actions the 
board supervisors, numbered descending order im- 
portance, and got itself worked about vivisection and 
American Day. 


1950 Herb Caen, the most popular columnist the 
Chronicle had ever developed, grew weary asking 
for raise and went over the Examiner. Smith never 
talked about how much circulation Caen had taken with 
him, but 1952, about the time began struggles with 
the old Remington, the Chron was down third place the 
city, with just under 155,000 circulation. The Examiner had 
225,000. The evening also owned Hearst, 
had more than 160,000, and the evening News (Scripps- 
Howard) struggled along with about 126,000. Even the 
Oakland Tribune, afternoon paper then owned the 
Knowland family, counted close 192,000 paying cus- 
tomers. 
That autumn, Charles deYoung Thieriot, the elder son 
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The wacko years: Above, Scott Newhall, editor from 
1953 1971, congratulates the winner 
Chronicle-sponsored camel race. left, treasure- 
hunters tear San Ocean Beach 
search $1,000 prize buried the 
promotion men. 1962 crusade (right) featured 
the bovine lingerie inclined may 
obtain free shown below 


Michael deYoung’s daughter Kathleen, came George 
Cameron’s assistant publisher. (Thieriot had been running 
KRON-TV, NBC affiliate, which the Chronicle Publish- 
ing Company had bought Smith’s urging.) Thieriot gave 
Smith the alternatives cutting staff and staying around, 
cutting staff and going away. Smith went. The day after 
Thanksgiving 1952, the Chronicle let off thirty-seven 
editorial employees. (That was not among them shows that 
was paid the lowest possible salary and was the sort 
young reporter who would kill for by-line.) 

Charlie Thieriot gave the job editing the paper Scott 
Newhall, fine-looking man wealth and breeding, and 
absolute wacko. Newhall was thirty-eight and had been 
Sunday editor for some years. think Charlie Thieriot had 
idea what wild man Newhall could be. 

Thieriot’s orders Newhall were simply keep costs 
down and bring circulation up. Newhall went after readers 
every way could imagine and some ways one could 
imagine. The Chron published early evening editions 
catch late commuters, added ugly little tabloid the 
feeble Saturday paper, lifted items out Caen’s gossip col- 
umn the first edition the Examiner and blew them into 
page-one stories later editions the Chronicle. The 
promotion department buried medallion, redeemable for 
$1,000, public land and then published rhyming clues 
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its location, day after day after day, until thousands fam- 
ilies were storming through city parks with picks and 
shovels, digging lawns and uprooting rhododendrons. 
Half dozen hired for the fatal mission com- 
peting with Caen, rode battle and died their boots. 
While these relatively conventional endeavors were 
warming the front office and alarming the staff, Newhall 
proceeded with the business discarding the traditional 
definition news and substituting his own: people 
talk about. Things people say they saw the 


sense, Newhall’s formula was return the stan- 

dards the eighteenth century, before the telegraph 

changed journalism from the publication local gossip 
and opinion scramble for instant information from 
shrunken planet. Newhall was giving the scramble. Let 
television and radio supply the headlines the Chronicle 
would offer enrichment life: comics, columnists, re- 
views, puzzles, gossip, sports. draw attention its 
charms, the Chronicle would stand its head while play- 
ing glockenspiel. 

view the death rate traditional read-all-about-it 
newspapers, this may have been the only way survive. 
anyone schooled awe Lincoln Steffens and Adolph 
Ochs, sounded like death inanition. remember writ- 


ing letter friend, saying ought change our motto 

Guided his inner light, Newhall sent reporter 
Mexico look for the burial place Pancho Villa’s head, 
and later dispatched another man Africa cover the 
small, jungly nation whose combat 
soldiers trained swinging through the trees ropes. 
1959, hired one Marco Spinelli, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania (renamed write column 
unsolicited advice women how stir men. 
bath with your husband,’’ Count Marco suggested 
one dull gray morning. daintily into the bubble-filled 
tub. Mon dieu! This time bend 

Beneath Newhall’s teasing, there often lay cutting edge, 
cynicism too painful for laughter. The front-page features 


mischief generally 
credited with having turned 
moribund daily 
into giddy success’ 


the Chronicle were ironic mockery the self- 
righteous solemnity traditional American journalism. 
Newhall treated camel race Virginia City, Nevada, 
major sporting event; sent baseball writer cover the 
opening the opera season; crusaded against bad coffee, 
naked animals, and English muffins that were pre-sliced in- 
stead being torn with fork. installed sports-hater 
called Fearless Spectator’’ daily columnist the 
sports pages, and loosed the satirical talents Art 
Hoppe, who professed know and care nothing about poli- 
tics, the pompous world government affairs. 

Some were not amused. lake the Sierra 
where was vacationing with family 1962 during the 
crusade clothe naked animals, woman under neighbor- 
ing umbrella expressed the opinion that someone must have 
pied the brains the editor the Chronicle. they 
know animals have she said. think it’s 
terrible, trying create feeling 

Next day, the Chronicle carried picture cow wear- 
ing underwear. Our neighbor said she was switching The 
Modesto Bee. don’t believe she ever switched. Later the 
week heard her complaining someone the beach 
about the editor the Chronicle and his prurient mind. 

was Newhall’s hope, his expectation, that the class 
readers who had subscribed the Chronicle when aspired 
The New York Times, something, would not desert 
now that was imitating the News the World. 
proved essentially correct, the despair the learned 
people the hills. Many Newhall’s stunts misfired, but 
circulation grew, largely the expense the afternoon 
newspapers. few years the Chronicle had passed all the 
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afternoons and was threatening the Examiner. When the 
Examiner tried counterattack with contest based so- 
cial security numbers, Newhall printed list each day’s 
winners with instructions how pick your prize the 
rival paper. 

Caen returned, bringing with him about 35,000 readers; 
and, the summer 1960, the midst Newhall’s most 
preposterous stunt wilderness survival series 
sportswriter who professed living off the land fright- 
ful discomfort the Chronicle edged past the Examiner. 
the end, one seemed care that team Examiner re- 
porters had exposed Newhall’s Man 
tenderfooted liar who took along canned food, soft drinks, 
kitchen matches, and dozens rolls toilet paper. 

few years later, the Chronicle steadily gained 
readership, the Examiner sued for peace. Under the protec- 
tion the federal law then known the Failing Newspaper 
Act, the Hearst Corporation and the Chronicle Publishing 
Company agreed 1964 form jointly owned company 
print and distribute both papers. Hearst would close its 
News-Call Bulletin and change the Examiner into after- 
noon paper, leaving morning the Chronicle. The two 
separate papers would produce combined Sunday edition 
called the Examiner Chronicle, consisting sections 
from each, wrapped together two sets comics. (Widely 
known San Francisco’s Sunday 
newspaper one the oddest products American jour- 
nalism. Few its readers have any idea who produces 
which section, and many them would surprised 
know that the Examiner, the frail lady the evening, 
that prepares the main news.) 

Newhall hated the merger. His heart’s desire, frequently 
stated, was ‘‘drive the Examiner out lost 
zest when the ancient enemy wiped the tar and feathers out 
its eyes, moved next door, and put out combined ad- 
vertising rate sheet. After eighteen years executive editor 
and editor, Newhall quit 1971 and declared himself 
candidate for mayor San Francisco. Despite expensive 
and imaginative campaign, ran fourth. was new 
politics, and was not expected that people would put 
their trust someone who had been shocking and teasing 
them for almost two decades. 


ewhall’s mischief generally credited with having 
turned moribund daily into giddy success. But 
there were also outside trends that favored the 
Chronicle. Population was declining the central city, 
where the competition had its strength, and growing the 
suburbs, where the Chron had advantage. morning 
paper, the Chronicle benefited from the nationwide shift 
reading habits caused television. (Both the Chronicle and 
the Examiner grew during their long circulation war.) Then, 
too, the Chronicle used many tricks gain circulation 
premiums, street extras, cut-rate subscriptions that 
difficult say whether the Chron was rewarded for its 
drudgery its madness. 
either case, frivolous stuff,’’ William German 
calls it, left residue resentment and disrespect for the 
paper that has not worn away. While was making tedi- 
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ous measurements, was struck how much the paper has 
changed the last ten years and how little the critics 
have acknowledged this. During the week detailed 
examination, there was nothing about the Chronicle that 
would justify anyone’s calling the worst papers 
the United Nor saying that the Chronicle does 
not publish enough material. Nor that ig- 
nores national and foreign news. Nor that dotes sex and 
crime. Nor that there nothing read it. Every morn- 
ing, Monday through Saturday, the stories page one 
the Chronicle were exactly the stories you would have 
found that morning page one The Washington Post, 
the Los Angeles Times, the San Jose Mercury, the na- 
tional edition The New York Times. (In the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, maverick with distinctly local colora- 
tion, you would usually have found only couple the 
page-one stories that were other national regional 
newspapers. 


Monday, October 19, for example, four (out 
six) page-one stories carried the Chronicle were 
national international significance. The two 

locally written stories, although not particularly taste, 
were appropriate regional newspaper with diffuse 
circulation. (Something over one-fifth the Chronicle’s 
daily circulation the city San Francisco, and more 
than fifth spread from Oregon southern California 
outside the primary market area. The rest the greater 
Bay Area Oakland, Berkeley, the San Francisco Penin- 
sula, Marin county, Santa Clara county, etc.) One the 
two local stories was long piece about the problem 
street muggings, matter intense concern people the 
Bay Area; the other was saucy look the mania that had 
drawn 145,000 spectators two days concerts San 
Francisco the Rolling Stones. 

Were these siories less weighty than the single local story 
page one that day’s national edition The New York 
Times, the murder cab driver the Bronx? 
than the Los Angeles Times’s study urban rebirth 
Baltimore? the Courier-Journal’s discovery com- 
mercial marijuana-growing Kentucky? (In California, the 
pot-growing industry has been covered all the news 
media for several years, and the Chronicle has carried 
stories about the business section.) 

The papers Tuesday, October 20, followed the same 
pattern. All six stories the Chronicle’s front page hap- 
pened national importance, although two, being 
local origin, were staff-written. the six, four also ap- 
peared page one The New York Times, three were 
the front pages the Los Angeles Times, the Courier- 
Journal, and the Mercury, and two the front page The 
Washington Post. Throughout the week, the Chronicle 
consistently gave front-page position the same stories that 
were prominently played the other papers studied. The 
local articles that appeared page one the Chronicle 
were clearly importance: the granting large increase 
electric rates; decision eliminate certain public bus 
services; proposal raise the fees city-owned parking 
garages; ruling the state supreme court that driving 
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The Chron goes straight: The Valley gang’’ poses the 
city room after finishing ten-part series the economics, 

technology, millionaires, and workaholic life style the booming 
Stanford-San José industrial area. Center (holding cup): science 
editor David Perlman; center rear (beard): city editor Jerry Burns 


car was privilege, not right. Generally, almost every 
page-one story The New York Times (except local 
stories) also appeared the Chronicle, either out front 
inside page, and the Chronicle did not downplay 
skimp the length any major national foreign story. 

What this shows and would show other weeks, 
believe that the news judgment the Chronicle 
neither atrocious, provincial, nor particularly original. This 
not surprising, because the Chronicle, like many regional 
papers, subscribes the syndicated news services The 
New York Times, and The Washington Post and the Los 
Angeles Times, addition the major wire services; but 
contradicts the frequent allegation that the Chron frothy 
sheet that often misses important stories. 

Inside the paper, found sober, conventional news sec- 
tion: nutty stuff, titillation. Excluding sports, busi- 
ness, entertainment, and columnists, there were forty-eight 
stories Monday from wire services syndicates, fifteen 
from local sources. Aside from couple four-paragraph 
police reports from the East Bay genre known San 
Francisco journalism only one story 
dealt with crime, and came from Los Angeles.* Tues- 
day’s paper carried fifty-five syndicated pieces and twenty 
local ones; Wednesday’s, sixty-seven syndicated and eigh- 


teen local; and on. continued 


San Francisco papers always report southern California murder 
trials, smog alerts, epic traffic jams, and economic distress, 
whereas Los Angeles papers keep their readers up-to-date such 
aspects San Francisco life weird religions, bizarre sexual be- 
havior, losing football teams, accidents bridges, and the failure 
retail businesses. Both ends the state report extensively 
one earthquakes. 
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Occasionally, noticed strange inconsistencies the 
quality the out-of-town material. issue that carried 
two valuable background articles the AWACS aircraft 
and two full pages the conference, one could 
also read that ruptured gas line had been repaired 
Arizona, hospital had caught fire Oklahoma, wife- 
strangler had been sentenced thirty years jail Ken- 
tucky, and two men had been arrested for raping thirteen- 
year-old girl Tennessee. was the lower portion 
each page had been left the discretion the fellow who 
sweeps out the newsroom. Nor could understand why re- 
search project children’s education, conducted the 
University the Pacific, should have been reported 


‘Some people still complain 
that the Chronicle publishes too much 
society news. 
publishes almost none’ 


wire-service story out Carbondale, Illinois. That 
struck evidence the fatal sloth that afflicts news- 
papers over-fed syndicated matter. 

balance, however, was impressed the seriousness 
the Good Old Chron, and made list fine target, 
sure) some its excellences: 

outstanding staff science reporters, headed 
David Perlman, whose work frequently has been com- 
mended scientific and medical organizations. 

sports section that does not demean the intelligence 
readers who happen enjoy sports. 

weekly food section, edited Jane Benét, that 
serves some the most useful information have 
found meats, produce, wines, nutrition, shopping 
values, and seasonal menus all blessedly free 
the promotional corruption that stinks most news- 
paper food sections. 

pungent assortment comic strips and panel car- 
toons. (Doonesbury, Garfield, Peanuts, Cathy, Guin- 
don, etc.) 

photographic staff and picture editing unusual 
sensibility. (The Chron has never favored staged pic- 
tures the mayor accepting checks luncheon 
speakers shaking hands, and its graphics are superior 
those most dailies.) 

local reviews music, drama, motion pic- 
tures, art exhibits, popular entertainment, and televi- 
sion. The Chronicle one the few American papers 
regularly publish architectural criticism (Allan 
Temko) and employ in-house art critic (Thomas 
Albright). 

Herb Caen, more important institution San Fran- 
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cisco than the cable cars, and the single essential source 
information for anyone who wants participate 
fully the life the Bay Area. 

Locally written and edited book reviews that are based 
upon the reading books, not merely their jacket 
flaps. 

background articles national and international sub- 
jects, mostly from The New York Times and other 
syndicates. 

10. daily section news features, most 
them locally (and excellently) written. has been 
almost ten years since replaced the frothy old 
pages, which poured out endless, soporific 
details debutante cotillions and benefit dances, yet 
some people still complain that the Chronicle publishes 
too much society news. publishes almost none. 

11. attractive package, conveniently arranged. read- 
able format. 

its efforts serious, the Chronicle has retained 
commendable determination interesting. (‘‘Many pa- 
pers are dull and soggy and says German, 
try desperately avoid The current publisher, 
Richard Thieriot, who took over after the death his father 
1977, has attempted the difficult task improving suc- 
cessful product without losing the characteristics that made 
popular. 

me, this does not add one the worst news- 
papers the United States. certain respects, describes 
one the best. 

have failed explain why the Chronicle comes for 
much criticism, the reason that not entirely under- 
stand it. Some the comments clearly are mindless, the re- 
petitious chatter people who don’t read very much and 
have heard somewhere that the Chronicle ill-regarded 
the East, where all things western must for ratification. 
Some the vengeance the learned class for Scott 
Newhall’s forcing them accept outlandish newspaper 
twenty years ago. 


some the criticism arises from what would 
call just cause, and that the sense that the 
Chronicle should and could more diligent than 
digging into public issues, that should more persis- 
tent illuminating the activities governments, corpora- 
tions, and special interest groups. Like the professor San 
Francisco State, think that the Chronicle under-uses its 
local reporters. (There reason why the contents 
for example, should come principally from the 
enterprise other newspapers.) When the Chronicle de- 
ploys its news staff creative assignments, did two 
years ago series the industrial technology 
Valley’’ and another the dangers the chemical PCB, 
did last year seven-article report the impact 
oil money Alaska, the result chorus praise, inside 
and outside the paper. 
The chorus should heard more often. Disseminating 
information important, but finding information sub- 
lime. That’s all ask the Good Old Chron: sublimity. 
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Killing off the news 


Guaten 


The faster Guatemala spirals toward 
civil war, the less the country reported 
on. For least nine months, Guatema- 
lan authorities have had list the 
Guatemala City airport foreign jour- 
nalists kept out. The persona- 
non-grata sentence most recently 
two producers, Deborah Amos and José 
McMurry, and reporter, Bill Buzen- 
berg, for National Public Radio. Oc- 
tober they were shut stuffy 
room for five hours, during which 
guards refused let them use tele- 
phone, and were then escorted 
Miami-bound plane. Later they were 
told Guatemala’s ambassador 
Washington that past NPR reports his 
country had been 


Julia Preston associate editor Pacific 
News Service. 


Three weeks before the trip, Buzen- 
berg had obtained press visas and ap- 
pointment Guatemala City with the 
press secretary President Romeo 
Lucas. His experience points the di- 
lemma journalists who want visit 
Guatemala: those who don’t get press 
visas forgo professional protection and 
risk expulsion; those who get them 
may not allowed into Guatemala 
all. 

CBS correspondent was also turned 
away last year. Both The New York 
Times and The Washington Post have 
correspondents working out their 
Mexico City bureaus who have given 
trying Guatemala since right- 
wing death threats were delivered di- 
rectly their home offices. 

The view the Lucas government, 
and the ultraconservative growers and 


Guatemala’s whose leaders have grown increasingly suspicious 
the foreign press, parades before President Romeo Lucas Armed Forces Day, 1981 
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industrialists who dominate Guatemalan 
politics, that many foreigners actively 
conspire stifle good news and proj- 
ect image that verdant 
the Kremlin according 
spokesman for business group called 
Amigos del Pais. More right- 
ists with whom spoke recent trip 
Guatemala lamented that people 
the United States couldn’t grasp that the 
Guatemalan elite digging for last 
stand Central America against inter- 
national communist subversion, which 
even these moderates believe the 
root all the unrest the area. They 
feel that drastic measures are con- 
against leftist guerrillas. 

Guatemala’s military leaders have 
been sensitive to, and suspicious of, 
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reader relays the news his Indian listeners. 
Guatemalan newspapers are filled with stories unexplained barbarities 


foreign coverage for decades. Since the 
early 1950s, the U.S. has invested more 
money industry and agriculture 
Guatemala than any other country 
Central America, and Guatemala has 
come depend U.S. and European 
tourism for about third its foreign 
reserves. But the Carter administration’s 
policy rebuking human rights viola- 
tions rankled the Lucas government. 
Defiant, has decided live with inter- 
national isolation. Rather than rely 
the press for good notices, the govern- 
ment and private rightist associations 
have turned for image lift U.S. 
public relations firms, including the 
Hannaford Company, Washington, 
D.C., which presidential assistant 
Michael Deaver was partner before 
joined the Reagan administration. Sev- 
eral these firms monitor what writ- 
ten, and whom, about Guatemala. 
News that would put Guatemala 
favorable light harder and harder 
come by. September association 
coroners stated that during 
the summer 1981 violent deaths the 
western part the country increased 
percent each month; the coroners said 
they couldn’t keep with the demand 
for autopsies. Since May 1980, wave 
assassinations rightist death 
squads drawn from the regular security 
forces has hit moderate politicians, kill- 
ing more than 100 leaders the Chris- 


tian Democratic Party alone. After 
decade quiet consolidation, four left- 
ist guerrilla groups were responsible 
last year for string sabotage bomb- 
ings, well kidnappings and execu- 
tions landowners and police. The 
army launched 
drive against villages the Indian high- 
lands suspected harboring guerrillas, 
taking thousands civilian lives. 


getting into Guatemala 
only the beginning re- 
porter’s difficulties. city and 

country, chaos reigns. Day after day, 
local newspapers run stories about un- 
explained barbarities and pictures show- 
ing secret cemeteries bodies disem- 
boweled burned killers identified 
only Sorting out the 
violence first bewildering task. 
Much the action nocturnal, while 
the days are eerily calm, and there 
way know where head for palpable 
evidence the incipient revolutionary 
war. strategy calculated confu- 
sion, the police and army don civilian 
garb and masks, identifying themselves 
guerrillas one day, and death- 
squad hitmen the next. Meanwhile, the 
guerrilla forces Guatemala, unlike 
others Central America, often insist 
full military discipline, including the 
wearing olive uniforms. Only over 
time does pattern emerge, which 
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systematic torture, mutilation corp- 
ses, and assaults villages clearly ap- 
pear tactics the security forces 
and accounting for the bulk the 
deaths while leftist attacks focus 
such targets army convoys and 
wealthy agriculturists. 

Accurate information rarity. The 
Ministry the Interior regularly voices 
its displeasure editors the three 
major dailies, all conservative, about 
stories considers damaging national 
security; result, stories that might 
offend the government are seldom 
printed. Reporters who fail exercise 
self-censorship may fail survive. 
Since the beginning 1980 least 
twenty-six print and radio journalists 
have been abducted murdered. Even 
nonpolitical journalism has come under 
police and rightist attack. One recent 
victim was Zonia Martell, kidnapped 
July 23, who wrote travel commentary 
for Guatemala City daily. 
(On September her husband, Didier, 
news photographer, was forcibly 
drowned after pressing the search for his 
wife.) 

key issue for foreign journalist 
how deal with the godlike responsi- 
bility knowing that nearly any source 
outside high government circles risks 
seen giving interview. August 10, 
1980, The Miami Herald published 
forthright interview with journalist 
named Irma Flaquer. The story ran 
few weeks after the Guatemala Human 
Rights Commission, which Flaquer 
had been the head, dissolved itself, say- 
ing was ‘‘suicide’’ document rights 
abuses Guatemala. Soon after the in- 
terview was printed, Flaquer lost her job 
another Guatemala City 
daily, after the government had put 
pressure the paper fire her. Then, 
mid-October, she was kidnapped and 
her twenty-three-year-old son was 
machine-gunned death; Irma Flaquer, 
too, presumed dead. Flaquer had told 
the Herald that she did not regret being 
named the interview. ‘‘For long 
time Irma had been open and flippant, 
because she felt protected friends she 
knew the says Shirley 
Christian, who wrote the piece. 
was very troubled her death.’’ The 
Herald foreign desk left with 
agonizing, unanswerable question: 
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would Flaquer still alive her words 
had run anonymously? 

Protecting the identity journalistic 
contacts Guatemala not easy. the 
switchboard the basement the 
Hotel Camino Real Guatemala City, 
where many journalists stay, tape deck 
was clearly visible when was there late 
last summer. correspondent from 
American newsmagazine, upon com- 
plaining the desk about call incor- 
rectly billed him, was told that the 
conversation could easily checked, 
since was tape. Over the summer 
many public (and therefore more pri- 
vate) telephones Guatemala City went 
unrepaired were removed, apparently 
the phone company. 


etting good sources and per- 

suading them talk major 

problem. Associations the 
rightist private sector, including the 
influential American Chamber Com- 
merce, have become more wary than 
ever since young American writer 
named Allan Nairn late 1980 donned 
blue business suit, went Guatemala 
free-lancer looking into business 
conditions, and lined ten days in- 
terviews with Guatemalan executives. 
Some them commented openly that 
they believed the death squads 
legitimate defense against the growing 
leftist insurgency. When these remarks 
were circulated through press confer- 
ence, and subsequently newsletter, 
number Washington liberals, the 
Communist conspiracy against 
Guatemala seemed confirmed. 

shrinking core centrist 
cians still moves openly. But 
laughing matter get and out the 
house man like Vinicio Cerezo, sec- 
retary general the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, who has survived three at- 
tempts his life eighteen months. 
half dozen party leaders present the 
day visited Cerezo, only one had not 
received death threat. He, together 
with two machine-gun-toting body- 
guards, was assigned pilot Cerezo’s 
conspicuous armored van out his gar- 
age and down fifteen exceedingly long 
blocks get back the center 
town. 

Until recently, reporter could travel 
inconspicuously key points the 
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beautiful Indian highlands west 
Guatemala City, protected incon- 
gruous swarm tourists. The flow 
travelers has dwindled, however, since 
the State Department issued warning 
danger last August. The Indians, 
percent the population, are the prime 
movers gathering rebellion the 
poor, well the foot soldiers the 
guerrilla forces. But all their major or- 
ganizations are clandestine, inaccessible 
correspondents who have only few 
days spend Guatemala. 

Given these conditions, some Ameri- 
can journalists have adopted hit-and- 
run strategy. Last May, after three- 
week tour, Warren Hoge, The New 
York Times’s man Brazil, wrote 
strong series reporting that government 
repression was being stepped 
Guatemala just the United States was 
considering the renewal military aid. 
Another newsman, long-term as- 
signment Central America, observed 
enviously, doesn’t ever have 
come back Last June, 
daredevil caper later reported series 
for Newsday, Alex Drehsler spent six 
weeks underground with the predomi- 
nantly urban Guatemalan Labor Party 
(PGT), the smallest and until then the 
least visible the four guerrilla groups. 
Drehsler even accompanied the PGT 
abortive nighttime grenade attack 
the U.S. embassy Guatemala City. 

But Guatemala devouring itself 
alive, who cares? The United States may 
care, soon. the most populous and 
most industrially advanced Central 


American nation, perched the edge 
gigantic Mexican oilfields, Guatemala 
more crucial United States interests 
the region than either Nicaragua 
Salvador. 

truism that U.S. foreign re- 
porting the State Department often 
makes the story. Although the Reagan 
administration would doubtless like 
incorporate Guatemala its overall 
strategy East-West confrontation 
Central America, right now has 
cards play there. The Lucas govern- 
ment has not heeded quiet diplomatic 
suggestions from Washington that 
curb the excesses the military. The 
State Department seems reluctant 
offer Guatemala the kind military aid 
package that drew U.S. reporters 
neighboring Salvador. Thus, except 
for the presidential election Guatema- 
March, there will probably 
news event the near future big enough 
attract large press corps offering 
individual reporters the safety num- 
bers. The only secure access will 
the sort provided Peter Arnett 
Cable News Network, who recently ac- 
cepted invitation direct from the 
Lucas government for five days mili- 
tary tours and interviews limited 
government officials. Says Arnett, 
control was like 

And so, before the year out the 
biggest and bloodiest revolution yet 
Central America may finally spring 
full-blown into the U.S. news media, 
and readers and viewers will have 
idea where came from. 


These bodies Indians were found just outside Santa Cruz del Quiché. 
two years, least journalists have been abducted murdered Guatemala 
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Radio without 


The nation’s 

radio stations adjust 
the brave 

new world 

deregulation 


JAMES TRAUB 


ithin days after the Federal 
Communications Commis- 

sion last April lifted most 
regulations governing the 
countability radio stations, number 
program directors began sending out 
letters producers public affairs ma- 
terial. began one such 
letter, sent program director Ron 
Harper KQID Alexandria, 
Louisiana, the producers The Pro- 
testant Hour, among others. 
gram suppliers, you are obviously aware 
measure, many stations will cutting 
back the amount outside programs 
they are running. KQID one those 

Some stations were less diplomatic. 
Mark Bragg, whose Public Affairs 
Broadcast Group produces news and 
public affairs shows for more than 400 
stations, received letter from large 
music station lowa (which prefers 
not identify). ‘‘Now that don’t 
have run this stuff anymore, we’re not 
all alone, because dropping 
everyone else’s programming, 
Bragg has received seven other similar, 
more tactful, letters. 

Opponents deregulation have 
seized upon these changes evidence 
that station operators have already 
begun abandon the public. Blunt let- 
ters telling programmers get lost, cut- 
backs air time for discussion shows, 
and even the dismissal public affairs 
directors stations all have made 
anti-deregulation forces fearful that the 


James Traub free-lance writer who lives 


New York City. 
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radio station the future may 
twenty-four-hour drone entertainment 
and commercials. Their determination 
overturn the FCC’s decision undi- 
minished the most radio sta- 
tions have not yet cut back public 
affairs programming, thereby adding 
weight temporarily, least the 
argument that stations air nonenter- 
tainment programming because they be- 
lieve they ought to, not because they 
have to. 

The new rules the radio game rep- 
resent radical shift the interpretation 
the Communications Act, which, 
since 1934, has defined the medium’s 
primary purpose serving in- 
terest, convenience, and 
return for granting station owners the 
right use scarce public resource 
the broadcast spectrum the FCC 
the past has exacted certain respon- 
sibilities the form service the 
community. Station owners had 
certain’’ community needs and interests 
through formal process. Stations had 
keep records programming dem- 
onstrate that those needs were being 
met. And stations generally could 
broadcast more than eighteen min- 
utes’ worth commercials per hour. 
Eventually, the vague sentiment that 
stations must offer listeners something 
social value was quantified the re- 
quirement that stations fill least 
percent, and stations percent, 
their air time with 
news, community 
calendars, talk shows, public service 
announcements (PSAs), inspirational 
shows. 

Station owners long complained that 
the amount paperwork involved 
meeting such rules was out all pro- 
portion the return listeners. More 
broadly, proponents deregulation ar- 
gued that the number radio stations 
each market was large that diversity 
programming which the real aim 
the public-interest standard could 
accomplished through competition 
alone. there appetite for news 
and discussion, stations would provide 
such programs because, asserted 


1980 brief submitted the FCC the 
National Association Broadcasters, 
cause broadcasters recognize their 
After 
many months study and debate, the 
FCC eventually accepted that logic and, 
April 10, dismantled the structure 
public interest radio regulation, leaving 
place the general admonition that sta- 
tions treat issues relevance the 
community. 

Since then, the United Church 
Christ, along with ten other lay and re- 
ligious groups, has filed suit Circuit 
Court Washington block the FCC’s 
move. While waiting for decision 
reached, which will probably take 
months, the public interest groups are 
gathering instances what they see 
irresponsibility brought deregula- 
tion. Among them: 

The day after WPXN Rochester 
received its license renewal last June, 
the station, citing consid- 
erations, fired its public affairs director 
and abolished her position. The princi- 
pal program she had developed, daily 
fifteen-minute talk show social and 
political issues, has since disappeared. 
Two co-owned music stations 
Bakersfield, California, KKXX and 
KUZZ, have eliminated their entire 
weekly public affairs schedule: two 
hours religious programming, one 
magazine show, and one news. 

Minnesota, church officials have 
counted drop radio interview shows 
over the last year from forty thirty per 
week. And, whereas before April local 
Stations community 
needs through individual discussions 
with local leaders, they now hold col- 
lective, perfunctory meetings with 
selected community representatives 
once month. 


many other assaults the 
broadcasting establishment, 
leader the current opposition 

the FCC the Reverend Everett 
Parker, director the United Church 
Christ’s Office Communication. 
Parker, the FCC’s new policy represents 
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betrayal, the behest greedy sta- 
tion owners, the commission’s his- 
toric mandate. Broadcasters, insists, 
nobody ever going chal- 
lenge them again. And now they can 
anything they Parker espe- 
cially distressed Congress’s passage 
budget reconciliation bill extending 
radio licenses from three seven years, 
thus making even harder for citizens’ 
groups bring challenges against way- 
ward operators. The effect, Parker says, 
may grant station owners their 
licenses 

Given the country’s deregulatory fer- 
vor, and the extent which radio 
overshadowed TV, opponents the 
FCC move have had hard time drum- 
ming support among the general 


public for their campaign against dere- 
gulated radio. Many listeners are prob- 
ably not even aware what their favor- 
ite stations provide the way public 
affairs programming. The category in- 
cludes public service announcements, 
commonly thirty sixty seconds long, 
promoting such causes the United 
Way, the American Lung Association, 
and Smokey the Bear. Another common 
form nonentertainment programming 
news. Leaving aside the relatively few 
all-news stations, such programming 
ranges from sophisticated network 
shows, like CBS’s Capitol Cloakroom 
and the Public Affairs Broadcast 
Group’s In-Depth Magazine, reports 
school closings and traffic conditions 
after local snowstorm. Minneapolis’s 
WCCO, dismissed some 


hopelessly old-fashioned, has made it- 
self indispensable throughout Minnesota 
for decades broadcasting reports 
storms and accidents based informa- 
tion supplied callers. 

Finally, there are the talk lecture 
shows from conversations with 
local homemaker heated debates over 
abortion. Outside major cities, great 
many these programs are religious. 
The traditional religious fare low-key 
and preachy being increasingly 
crowded out the slick 
evangelical shows that are able pay 
for their time (and thus provide station 
operators profitable mears discharg- 
ing their public responsibilities). This 
discouraging religious groups that 
offer serious discussions social and 
political issues combined with contem- 


For the record: year’s worth program logs, WMCA-AM New York 
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porary music and carefully muted in- 
spirational message. One such group, 
the California-based Paulist Communi- 
cations, Catholic organization, pro- 
duces distributes eighteen program 
series and spots, English and Spanish, 
1,800 stations. The programs address 
moral and social issues from Christian 
humanist perspective, and use many 
kinds classical and popular music 
including country and western, folk, and 
rock roll get the message 
across. 

Some radio stations carry these shows 
because listeners like them, because 
they are good for the station’s image; 
others have done meet their public 
service obligations. many such cases, 
programming scheduled for the 
beria’’ Sunday’s wee hours. Rock 
fans can get very fidgety when their sta- 
tion breaks away for the upcoming PTA 
meeting, even for presidential elec- 
tion reports. Programming officials who 
take the hatchet public affairs material 
usually justify their actions the name 
the fidgeting listener. 

don’t know how some this stuff 
got the air,’’ says Dusty Rhodes, 
public service director for WCHV-AM, 
contemporary music station Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. just didn’t fit 
the After decision the 
program director, Rhodes sent 
out termination letters to, among others, 
The Farmer Speaks, produced the 
Virginia Farm Bureau (which, says 
Rhodes, like it’s recorded 
somebody’s basement’’); the Back 
God Hour; and inadvertently, says 
Rhodes the more contemporary 
Celebration Rock. Public affairs mate- 
rial now appears Sunday mornings 
between 5:30 and 9:00 not time 
when many popular music devotees are 
glued the radio. Rhodes claims that 
the station has received only one com- 
plaint about the axing its nonenter- 
tainment shows, leading him con- 
clude that deregulation has helped 
serve its listeners better. 

Given the number mismatches be- 
tween shows like The Farmer Speaks 
and stations like seems sur- 
prising that deregulation hasn’t had 
greater impact; the other hand, it’s 
not easy line commercials for 
the 5:30 a.M. slot. And, while producers 
public affairs programs remain anx- 


ious about deregulation, most them 
yet feel unscathed the FCC’s rulings. 

Typical the experience Reverend 
John Mulhall, director Paulist Com- 
munications. Soon after deregulation, 
received letter from KKXX and 
KUZZ Bakersfield, California, which 
commended his programs but an- 
nounced that they would terminated 
part broader policy discontinue 
religious programming and reduce pub- 
lic affairs fare. However, has re- 
ceived only few other cancellations 
that appeared the direct result 
deregulation. 

Richard Shiben, chief the FCC’s 
broadcast bureau and deregulation 


‘Programming officials 
who take the hatchet public 
affairs material 
usually justify their actions 
the name 
the fidgeting listener’ 


hawk, pleased with the results the 
new policy. free market, says, 
supply adjusts satisfy demand: the 
audience for album-oriented rock gets 
album-oriented rock, while the audience 
for public affairs gets public affairs. 
wouldn’t even mind there was sta- 
tion that did nothing but 
says Shiben, architect the new pol- 
icy. market with sixty-six stations, 
you can have station that’s all want- 
ads station that’s all for 
markets with too few stations ensure 
real competition, says, 
found that the smaller the market, the 
more the generally formatted 
taking all interests into account 
into 

The lack hard evidence abuses 


proved somewhat trying the anti- 


deregulation forces. Andrew Jay 
Schwartzman, executive director the 
Media Access Project Washington, 
agrees that radio sounds much did 
before April. argues, however, that 
been the sponsors local PSAs 


bazaars, the cheerleaders’ 
candy Even here concedes that 
the evidence necessarily 
and that the state and national 
levels PSAs seem not have been af- 
fected all. 

Still, Schwartzman pessimistic. 
says that since stations must lis- 
teners advertisers, who don’t 
have the demographics the poor, the 
elderly, the blacks are served less 
well, when arguably they should 
served massive telecom- 
munications study commissioned 
Representative Timothy Wirth, Col- 
orado Democrat, and released 
November, found that all large mar- 
kets (those with twenty-three more 
stations), percent include black sta- 
tion seemingly high figure, except 
that, the study pointed out, might 
have been expected closer 100 
percent. (The Wirth report came down 
the side deregulation large mar- 
kets, though urged continued control 
over smaller markets.) 

Another telling point that one 
knows whether broadcasters the past 
have aired public affairs material out 
obligation benevolence. Regardless 
which true, some critics radio 
deregulation feel that even the recently 
abolished regulations which rankled 
broadcasters were insufficient ensure 
public mindedness; the commission’s 
minimum standards for public affairs 
and percent were, they point out, 
the arbitrary inventions Richard Shi- 
ben and may not reflect true community 
needs. 

Although the number stations firing 
off letters has been lower 
than public interest groups had ex- 
pected, these groups fear that the long 
run the new policy treating radio 
just another market commodity may 
obscure its status public trust. 
Richard Davies, director communi- 
cations for the Church Federation 
Greater Indianapolis, has not noticed 
that deregulation has had any det- 
rimental effects his home state, yet 
remains anxious: while, people 
may forget that public affairs used 
part broadcaster’s responsibility. 
people forget that phraseology 
‘public interest, convenience, and 
necessity’ will detrimental the 
American 
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There old saying that man’s 
worth may seen the quality his 
work. 

have stopped counting the times 
mainland business executives have ap- 
plauded the abilities the workers 
Puerto Rico. 

But share whole pride 
for the way our workers have affirmed 
their worth producers and their fiber 
human beings. 

Puerto Rico, get things done. 

This year alone thousand pace- 
makers made Puerto Rico will sustain 
heartbeats all over this globe. 

Computer components made 
Puerto Rico have been the moon. 

pharmaceutical subsidiary here 


get things done. 


won top honors over mainland plants 
company-wide cost-reduction 
program. 

Productivity the mother ex- 
pansion. just four years, 960 com- 
panies here have opened new plants 
expanded existing operations. Last year 
alone, 1,229,541 square feet new in- 
dustrial space were constructed. 

This productivity has important 
side benefits. Puerto Rico the main- 
fifth largest customer. The $5.1 
billion goods buy provides ap- 
proximately 150,000 jobs for our fellow 
Americans. 

When the shift whistles blow 
Puerto Rico, the work force there. 
Absenteeism low. Turnover almost 


Governor Romero Barcelé (R.) visits plant under construction in Vega Baja, Puerto Rico, (L.) Francisco Madero 


é 


For more information: write us on your company letterhead. Puerto Rico Industrial Development, Dept. CJ-1 , 


Ask for Carlos Marquez, Deputy Administrator. In New York State, call (212) 245-1200. 


nil. Puerto Rico, job very mean- 
ingful and something cherish. 
upward mobility—greater expectations 
for the next generations. 

any wonder that Puerto 
Rico gets things done? 

have the energy and the talent 
and the ambition and the infrastructure 
support systems be, without question, 
the ideal second home for American 
business. 


Governor of Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico, 


The ideal second for American business. 
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Honored 
ewspaper 


Over the last two years, The Miami Herald has been America’s most honored 
newspaper. 


Thoughtful editors throughout the country are questioning the validity 
journalism awards and how newspapers ought view them. 


don’t apologize for the record have compiled, one believe reflects 
over-all excellence our newspaper. National awards like the Pulitzer Prize, 
the George Polk Award for international reporting and the APME award 
for public service speak more loudly about our commitment than do. 


But not the winning awards which are committed. The prizes 
merely provide some professional measurement performance. The prize 
value most all our readers’ esteem. 


Keeping our readers’ respect the most sacred trust all. 


Awards Won The Miami Herald: 


1980: 


Heywood Broun Gene Miller, Patrick Malone, 
Hiaasen and William Montalbano, for 
series dangerous doctors. 

National Headliners Gene Miller, Patrick 
Malone, Hiaasen and William Montalbano, 
for series dangerous doctors. 

Sigma Delta Chi, Public Service Award Dan 
Goodgame, Patrick Riordan, Morris Thompson 
and James Savage, for series police brutality. 
Sigma Delta Chi, General Reporting Gene 
Miller, Patrick Malone, Carl Hiaasen and William 
Montalbano, for series dangerous doctors. 
APME Miami Herald staff, for series and 
other articles police brutality and coverage 
the May 1980 riots. 

IAPA, The Tom Wallace Award Shirley 
Christian, William Montalbano, William Long, 
Guy Gugliotta and Don Bohning, for coverage 
upheaval the Caribbean and Central America. 
Pulitzer Prize Madeleine Blais, for various 
feature articles appearing Tropic magazine. 
Pulitzer Finalists Gene Miller, Patrick Malone, 
Carl Hiaasen and William Montalbano, for 
series dangerous doctors; Dan Goodgame, 
Patrick Riordan, Morris Thompson and James 
Savage, for series police brutality; William 
Robertson, book editor, for collection 


The Miami Herald 


columns and book reviews The Herald’s 
Viewpoint section; Bonnie Anderson, for Tropic 
magazine article about the execution her father 
Cuba. 


1981: 


National Headliners Miami Herald staff, for 
coverage the May 1980 riots. 

Overseas Press Club Guy Gugliotta, for 
interpretive articles Iran, Afghanistan and 
Central America. 


George Polk Award Shirley Christian, for 
various articles Central America. 


George Palk Award Miami Herald staff, for 
coverage police brutality and discipline and 
coverage the May 1980 riots. 


Pulitzer Prize Shirley Christian, for coverage 
the turbulence Salvador and other 
Central American countries. 


Pulitzer Finalists Miami Herald staff, for 
coverage the May 1980 riots; Richard Morin, 
Hiaasen and Susan Sachs for series drug 
smuggling Key West; Morris Thompson, for 
editorial writing; Madeleine Blais, for feature 
articles Tropic magazine. 


Foo 
the heyday over? 


Enriched the 
(and spiced with 
political reporting), 
our diet 

food news 
getting bland again 


GOODY SOLOMON 


years ago, rare thing hap- 
pened: the publication free 
government pamphlet dealing 
with nutrition was treated major 
news event. The pamphlet was called 
and Your Health: Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans,’’ and 
marked radical change national pol- 
icy. After decades urging Americans 
sure get enough eat, Uncle 
Sam was cautioning limit our con- 
sumption fat, cholesterol, sugar, 
sodium, and alcohol and, general, 
reduce our intake calories. The New 
York Times ran front-page story the 
guidelines ACTS RESHAPE DIETS 
AMERICANS) February 1980, 
and follow-up the next day its Liv- 
ing section (FEDERAL ROLE EXPAND- 
ING ADVISER NUTRITION). The 
Washington Star and The Philadelphia 
Inquirer covered the story their Feb- 
ruary food sections, did many other 
papers. 
Such prominent attention for food 
story would have been highly unlikely 


Goody Solomon syndicated food col- 
Last year, the National Press Club 
awarded her citation for excellence con- 
sumer reporting for five-part series about 
discount grocery coupons. The Washington 
Star, which had carried her column since 
1974, dropped abruptly May 1980 after 
publishing part one the prize-winning se- 
ries. the time, the Star was waging 
circulation campaign based coupons. 
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decade before. Bill Collins observed 
special collectors’ issue Food 
and Wine magazine (undated, the issue 
appeared January 1980): be- 
came big news the 
And newspapers whole new kind 
journalism was Collins, then 
Philadelphia Inquirer food columnist, 
noted the demise the earlier 
[who] passed along her readers 
steady diet pictures and prose 
supplied the public relations depart- 
ments major food 
Likely not, she worked the adver- 
tising her stead, Collins 
wrote, food-writing ‘beat’ began 
attract newspaper people who 
brought with them wider interests and 
added: 


3 


oriented writers have spearheaded 
harder-nosed, investigative style 
covering the U.S. Department Ag- 
riculture and the Food and Drug Admin- 

Similarly, Francis Pollock, who 
edited the now-defunct Media Con- 
sumer, wrote the October 1980 Wash- 
ington Journalism Review: writ- 
ing showing clear signs coming 


age. Food editors can put readers 
and consumers instead advertisers 
and sellers first. And it’s about 


The period Collins and Pollock were 
describing was one during which in- 
creasing number food sections were 
going well beyond merely publishing 
recipes and were delving into such sub- 
jects inflation, ersatz foods, the 
healthfulness the diet affluent 
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Americans, and the activities con- 
sumer groups. The sections tackled 
tough political questions. They probed 
into the alleged cancer risks such sus- 
pect chemical additives artificial col- 
oring, saccharin, and sodium nitrite. 
They told their readers how industry 
that benefited from the use such sub- 
stances was able resist governmental 
restraints. 

During the consumer-minded Carter 
presidency, even food stamps and the 
WIC program (Supplementary Food for 
Women, Infants, and Children) received 
attention food pages. There, too, 
readers were introduced such federal 
regulators Bob Bergland, the Agricul- 
ture secretary who had the gumption 
resist pressure from the commodity pro- 
ducers and food manufacturers who had 
traditionally dominated the USDA, and 
Carol Foreman, recruited from the 
ranks consumer activists become 
Agriculture’s assistant secretary for food 
and consumer services. short, news- 
papers were starting recognize that 
the same pages that contain the enticing 
recipes and ads could, and should, also 
report the $302-billion food industry 
and related government activities. 

Now, suspect, Collins and Pollock 
may biting their tongues not 
exactly eating their words. For, al- 
though food sections continue im- 
prove some ways, the trend toward 
gutsy reporting food politics seems 
have come rather abrupt halt. 


his conclusion based talks 
with many food editors and 
reading food sections that ap- 

peared numerous dailies from July 

through mid-October 1981. concen- 
trated the midweek issues eleven 
papers, including such leaders the 

Chicago Tribune, the Chicago Sun- 

the Los Angeles and The 

Washington Post, well The Annis- 

ton (Alabama) Star, the Norfolk 

Ledger-Star/Virginian-Pilot, the 

Louisville Times, the Louisville 

Courier-Journal, the Albany Times- 

Union, the Milwaukee Sentinel, and 

The Washington Star. (These papers 

were chosen random after deliberately 

excluding those few that carry col- 
umn.) addition, perused dozens 
other food sections for one week July 
and one week October. Altogether, 
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some 250 them provided the basis for 
the impressions that follow. 

was glad see that, and large, 
food had retained 
seventies’ appetite for nutrition. Many 
them made concerted effort pub- 
lish recipes using only fresh ingredients. 
Some reduced the salt, sugar, fat 
traditional dishes. Most catered hur- 
ried consumers providing methods 
quickly putting together meals from 


‘The one area which 
observed marked, 
and disturbing, 
decline 
was political reporting’ 


scratch. The aim was highlight 
healthier and, some cases, cheaper al- 
ternatives processed dinners. (Cater- 
ing the varied tastes their 
readerships, the food sections also, 
course, served recipes for patés and 
rich desserts.) 

Major inaccuracies marred some 
the coverage. Several stories, for in- 
stance, advised against using refined 
white sugar, suggesting that brown 
sugar, honey, and maple syrup used 
instead although most experts agree 
that all sugars and syrups, consumed 
excessive amounts, contribute such 
chronic ailments obesity, heart dis- 
ease, and diabetes. another case, 
pretzels were indicted for having 
term used for 
sugars because they have calories but 
nutrients, when, fact, pretzels provide 
those complex carbohydrates, the 
starches, that up-to-date nutritionists 
highly recommend. 

The once-prevalent practice push- 
ing brand-name products recipes, 
survey indicated, has died. Yet there 
still tendency run puff pieces extol- 
ling the virtues specific foods. Com- 
panies and trade groups, seems, are 
still suggesting the stories and supplying 
information, well the appetite- 
whetting color photos that grace grow- 


ing number food sections. How else 
could one explain the seven cheesecake 
stories (including one about chocolate 
cheesecake and one about pifia colada 
cheesecake) that appeared during the 
survey period? Only seasonal items, like 
tomatoes, received much attention. 

Advertising also crept into the edito- 
rial space through the use columns 
that tell readers what coupon offers are 
being made supermarkets and food 
companies. Several food editors said 
they consider these columns tantamount 
free promotions for the companies of- 
fering the discount coupons, but that 
their bosses want them. Others said that 
they had never given thought the 
free-advertising aspect the coupon 
columns. 

The one area which observed 
marked, and disturbing, decline was 
political reporting. the trend the 
seventies had held firm, much atten- 
tion would have been devoted the 
Reagan administration’s undoing 
consumer protections had been given 
their creation over the past ten years. 
Instead, during period which previ- 
ous presidential appointees 
food policies had received close atten- 
tion food pages, the sections sur- 
veyed offered near-starvation diet 
stories about these matters. For exam- 
ple, the sole article came across that 
dealt with changes food policy was 
REAGAN’S FOOD POLICY: GOOD FOR 
WHOM? Ralph Nader, which ran 
the September Washington Post. 
Properly labeled commentary, the ar- 
ticle rapped the government for getting 
rid regulations the food industry does 
not like and keeping those the industry 
wants. 

There were articles about Agricul- 
ture Secretary John Block, who asserts 
that what’s good for the food industry 
good for consumers, about C.W. 
McMillan, the former vice president and 
lobbyist for the National Cattlemen’s 
Association who currently charge 
the USDA’s marketing and transpor- 
tation programs. (These include some 
inspection and grading functions previ- 
ously overseen the department’s as- 
sistant secretary for consumer services.) 
FDA commissioner Arthur Hull Hayes, 
Jr., who last summer was quietly scut- 
tling the wide-ranging label reforms ini- 
tiated under Carter, was stranger, too, 
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the food pages. 

Also missing were stories pro- 
posed changes USDA grading stan- 
dards for several fruits and vegetables 
and the revised procedures federal 
meat and poultry inspection, which the 
USDA said was instituting the in- 
terest cost-cutting and efficiency. 
(Labor and consumer activists charged 
that these revisions would set the whole 
inspection program back the days 
Upton The Jungle, which 
prompted passage the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act 1906.) 

There was one exception this gen- 
eral rule neglecting political reporting 
the food sections. The USDA’s at- 
tempt alter school lunch standards got 
fairly good play, part because one 
the proposals that ketchup should 
count vegetable was outra- 
geous, part because the subject lent it- 
self local angles. 

Mechanically deboned meat 
clear-cut consumer story received 
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short shrift the surveyed papers, and 
provided interesting case point 
the role food sections can play our 
society. Mechanically deboned meat, 
retrieved from animal carcas- 
ses machines after butchers have 
made retail cuts. The end product con- 
tains some finely powdered bone. MDM 
became subject debate the mid- 
1970s. News items and food-section ar- 
ticles were generally critical this 
product modern technology, which 
was regarded inferior quality and 
potentially dangerous for certain indi- 
viduals. The USDA received more than 
4,500 public comments MDM, the 
overwhelming majority urging the de- 
partment not allow its use. 

The USDA ultimately approved its 
use ingredient processed meats, 
such frankfurters and bologna, and 
required that consumers warned its 
presence prominent label declara- 
tion. But manufacturers objected 
strenuously the label requirement, 


CJR/Mare Simont 


which they deemed re- 
sponse, the USDA last summer pro- 
posed cancel the labeling rule. scat- 
tering news stories appeared the 
subject, but this time food sections were 
virtually mum and that, according 
USDA official, may have made dif- 
ference: the department received only 
1,100 comments from the public 
number that included several hundred 
form letters from industry representa- 
tives who favored the change. new 
regulation expected early this year. 
away from the standards they 
set for themselves the 
seventies? Some food editors are reluc- 
tant run pieces federal regulations 
and food safety because, one put it, 
public bored with that sort 
Another, who also declined 
identified, contended that Reagan’s 


election proved that people are opposed 
government regulations and don’t 


are food sections falling 
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want read about them. (My mail indi- 
cates otherwise.) 

Another factor seems that news- 
papers, like the rest these days, are 
pinching pennies, and one the first 
places feel the pinch the food sec- 
tion even though the sections typi- 
cally account for percent more 
newspaper revenues. Without staff, 
with inadequate staff, food editors 
can’t keep with their enormous field. 
Without information, forced de- 
pend too heavily industry sources, 
they are likely make mistakes. Like 
giving wrong nutrition advice. Like 
running one-sided stories 
pened last July the Louisville 
among other 
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The subject was aspartame, the ar- 
tificial low-calorie sweetener approved 
that time, amid considerable contro- 
versy, the FDA. July 29, the 
Times published story, picked from 
the Chicago Tribune News Service, 
headlined SWEET VICTORY FOR LOW- 
CALORIE ASPARTAME. The article had 
nothing but praise for the sweetener and 
failed mention, among other things, 
that the FDA’s panel experts had rec- 
ommended tabling approval pending 
more research whether aspartame 
causes brain tumors. The Times’s food 
editor, Nancy Pappas, had not been fol- 
lowing aspartame developments 
Washington. Being one-person de- 
partment, she couldn’t. 


had received lots public rela- 
tions material about aspartame [from the 
manufacturer, G.D. Pappas 
explained. knew was issue and 
had inside hole try fill with 
issue And there was the news 
service piece, available for the taking. 
she used it, not being she 
said, that failed discuss the 
sweetener’s problems. must trust the 
news services,’’ Pappas emphasized. 
can’t check them.”’ 

Ultimately, the blame for bland food 
reporting lies with top management. 
Marian Burros, who was food editor 
The Washington Post from mid-1974 
July 1981 and who widely regarded 
among the nation’s top consumer re- 
porters, provided the following general 
picture the situation the Post prior 
her departure: assignment 
editor, who got his orders from the as- 
sistant managing editor, who got orders 
from high, suggested that the con- 
sumer stories were not the important 
stories for the food section. They 
thought people were interested 
Burros joined The New York 
Times last summer; the extent which 
she will dig into consumer issues there 
remains seen. 

Many top editors totally ignore the 
food sections their papers. Sidney 
Epstein, associate editor The Wash- 
ington Star when folded last August, 
told me, never paid attention the 
food section. never read it.’’ The fact 
that the Star did not have full-time 
food editor was reflection this 
attitude. 

evident, then, that many food 
sections still function the fringes 
their newspapers. True, the seventies 
they liberated themselves 
own advertising departments and, 
large measure, from advertisers. This 
new freedom fostered critical style 
food reporting. 

But the trend was weak. And, be- 
cause had not firmly established itself 
part the journalistic tradition, 
easily succumbed time when eco- 
nomic pressures encouraged editorial 
second-guessing about what readers 
want. One can only hope that such 
second-guessing will replaced 
second thoughts about what’s happening 
important part the nation’s news 
diet. 
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Urban Ideas from Abroad 


their budgets pinched, local com- 
munities across the country are strain- 
ing provide public services and solve 
urban problems. More and more, they’re 
picking pointers from abroad. They are 
adopting and adapting ideas and innova- 
tions from other lands. 

Take such humdrum hardware man- 
hole covers, those clunky, clanging iron 
discs that dot city streets. Sweden devel- 
oped adjustable manhole covers that can 
raised lowered four inches. They’re 
now use cities. Adjustability 
means the covers can kept flush with 
the pavement new surfacing added 
settling takes place. 

Movable swimming pool floors have 
come across the Atlantic from West Ger- 
many find their way least U.S. 
cities. the push button, hydraulic 
rams raise the floor create pool for 
the handicapped for tots, 
recreational floor for table games and ex- 
ercise. 

municipal parking lot Dayton, Ohio, 
blooms with grass, novel wrinkle im- 
ported from European cities. The experi- 
mental lot paved with perforated build- 
ing blocks. Grass grows out the openings. 
Besides being more attractive than black- 
top, the lot absorbs water runoff and helps 
cool the downtown summer. 

From Finland comes safety device for 
bicycle riders that’s been adopted Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. It’s simple enough 
gimcrack: 20-inch shaft extending out 
horizontally from the bike’s left-hand side. 
the tip reflector. Cars give broad 
berth bikes equipped with the safety 
spacer. 

These ideas and hundreds more are be- 
ing spread around North America 
non-profit outfit Washington known 
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the Council for International Urban Liai- 
son. It’s backed such organizations 
the National League Cities, U.S. Con- 
ference Mayors, and National Associa- 
tion Counties. Through its newsletters, 
public officials are peppered with all sorts 
notions, gleaned from abroad, cut 
costs and make cities more livable. 

France, school buses carry regular 
riders when the drivers have finished their 
school runs. London police deploy port- 
able crane that lifts illegally parked 
disabled car and clears parking spot 
less than three minutes, even from row 
tightly parked vehicles. 

Japan, local governments are ready- 
ing system read electric, gas, and wa- 
ter meters electronically. The Israeli city 
Tel Aviv sells parking coupons motor- 
ists. parker tears off punches 
special tabs indicate the date and arrival 
time, and leaves the coupon the car 
window. 

Municipal officials welcome the flow 
urban know-how from other countries, be- 
cause they’re generally super-sensitive 
about going abroad fact-finding trips 
for fear being cudgeled taxpayers 
Still, the council does spon- 
sor trips overseas for officials willing 
take the heat from taxpayers. Indianapolis, 
Alexandria, and Pittsburgh are developing 
waterfront districts with amenities and fea- 
tures found council-sponsored tour 
European cities. 

Other countries have hundreds years 
more experience urban living than 
have America. stands reason that 
our municipal officeholders and planners 
can learn lot from their counterparts 
abroad. And they are, thanks organ- 
ization spearheading the transfer urban 
innovation. 
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Down, minions, down! 


Heads rolled when 
the countess 

Champaign 
her paper her 
strove 

preserve some 


quaint traditions 
RAY DeLONG 


conflict between editor and 

com plot, but when this struggle 

played out small midwestern city 

where the publisher countess 

sorts, the plot line can take some surpris- 
ing twists. 

the traveler approaching Cham- 
paign-Urbana, Illinois, air, the set- 
ting seems placid enough: vast expanses 
cropland punctuated farmhouses 
and barns. Then comes the sudden 
anomaly: spread about 300 red- 
brick buildings the massive main 
campus the University 
flanked Champaign the west and 
Urbana the east. 

The newspaper that tries cover the 
disparate constituency that inhabits this 
terrain The Champaign-Urbana 
News-Gazette (circulation: 50,000), 
whose publisher Marajen Stevick 
Chinigo. Mrs. Chinigo pronounced 
took over the paper when 
her mother died 1967. Her father, 
David Stevick, who bought The 
Champaign Daily News 1915 and ac- 
quired the rival Daily Gazette four years 
later, died 1935. Mrs. Chinigo also 
owns the local CBS radio affiliate, 
WDWS, which incorporates her father’s 
initials. 

Mrs. Chinigo vivacious, sixty- 
nine-year-old widow who has had five 
husbands, the last whom was given 
honorary title count for humanitar- 
ian work Sicily. She has considered 


Ray DeLong, formerly reporter with the 


Chicago Daily News, now teaches jour- 
nalism the University Illinois. His first 
newspaper job was with The Champaign- 
Urbana News-Gazette. 
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herself countess ever since, and many 
her close friends refer her 
She employs maid and 
bodyguard. Seven dogs, six them 
poodles, share her local home, which 
overlooks the sixth hole the Cham- 
paign Country Club. She also maintains 
retreat near Palm Springs and villa 
near Ravello, Italy. The villa overlooks 
the Mediterranean. Acquaintances say 
that, beyond her interest poodles, 
Mrs. Chinigo takes pleasure cooking, 
gardening, and needlepoint. She also 
likes Oral Roberts. the mid-1970s she 
gave the fundamentalist evangelist 
million, and June 1981 she still 
held him enough regard order 
News-Gazette editorial championing his 
university’s law school, which had re- 
cently been denied accreditation the 
American Bar Association. 

One Mrs. Chinigo’s closest local 
friends John Hirschfeld, her per- 
sonal attorney and the paper’s attorney, 
well. the executive commit- 
tee the newspaper’s board direc- 
tors; also chairman the Cham- 
paign County Republican Central 
Committee. Hirschfeld, who forty- 
five, served three terms from 1971 
says, enjoys politics from 
behind the Apart from party 
affairs, divides his time between the 
prestigious law firm Meyer, Capel, 
Hirschfeld, Muncy, Jahn Aldeen and 
liquor distributorship, which inher- 
ited from his father. 

The News-Gazette, like the county 
serves, has traditionally been staunchly 
Republican. The man who for decades 
held the GOP banner high the paper’s 
pages was Borman, news editor, 
political reporter, and editorial page 
editor. Borman died 1979 the same 
year which the more liberal Morning 
Courier also expired, leaving the 
News-Gazette monopoly position. 
The paper’s editor, Charles Flynn, 
who has held the job since 1975, doubts 
that any Democrats were endorsed while 
Borman was alive. 


When Borman died, Mrs. Chinigo, 
Hirschfeld, and the rest the Republi- 
can establishment seemed believe that 


his keen sense partisanship would 
survive. the paper’s former executive 
editor, Rodger Cramer, puts it, 
evolved expectation that somehow 
what had done before would 

didn’t. Cramer, self-proclaimed 
conservative, promoted liberal reporter 
Tom Kacich the post editorial page 
editor. wanted the page opened up,”’ 
says Cramer. brought [David] 
Broder’s column and used more New 
York Times material than 
Kacich also occasionally endorsed 
Democrat. 

October 1980 event occurred 
that presaged the showdown that would 
cut short Cramer’s career editor 
Champaign. what was considered the 
highlight the social season Mrs. 
Chinigo, accompanied the Hirsch- 
felds, was attendance Luciano 
Pavarotti gave concert the univer- 
sity. The newspaper’s music reviewer, 
Tom Schleis, blasted the famous tenor’s 
performance just plowed through 
the work, singing quite out tune 
times week after the contro- 
versial review appeared, Mrs. Chinigo 
demanded that Schleis dismissed. 
Cramer reluctantly complied. 


ramer’s staff was distressed 
the dismissal; some saw it, 
critic had been fired for simply 
doing his job being critical. 
meeting with staff delegation, Cramer 
promised that future would not 
permit public disagreement whether 
tate dismissal. 

That fall, the general election cam- 
paign presented several occasions for 
further meddling from high. When 
the majority the News-Gazette’s 
editorial board (editor Flynn, executive 
editor Cramer, and editorial page editor 
Kacich) concluded that childhood 
friend Mrs. Chinigo’s did not merit 
endorsement clerk the circuit 
court, Mrs. Chinigo insisted that the 
paper endorse her chum one. The 
paper endorsed one for that post. 
(The chum won.) 

week before the election, Kacich 
covered the local stopover bunch 
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out-of-state Republicans campaign 
swing for Reagan. Two days later, 
October 31, reported the statements 
local Democratic siate legislator 
warning the dire consequences 
Reagan victory. This story was killed 
after the first edition, orders from 
Mrs. Chinigo. 

preparing the first edition that 
October paper, night city editor Pat- 
rick Sweeney had flipped coin de- 
cide whether start off the letters col- 
umn with pro-Democratic letter 
pro-Republican one. The pro-Democrat- 
letter appeared the lead position. 
was ordered switched again Mrs. 
Chinigo’s behest, according Cramer. 
pro-Reagan column George Will 
was also switched between editions 
put higher the page than column 
Evans and Novak headlined How 
REAGAN CAN LOSE ILLINOIS. 

Chinigo the one who called 
Flynn those Cramer re- 
calls. functional ignorance what 
happens the newsroom day-to- 
day basis, even who works there, 
tended make you think that when she 
would come with one these 
specific problems she was prompted 
something other than her own inventive 
genius. Flynn would usually agree with 
that [such interference] wasn’t 
acceptable practice, but would never- 
theless adhere the owner’s 
(Asked comment specifically the 
killed story October 31, Flynn re- 
plied, killed the story because was 
invented news Asked the 
earlier political event was not also in- 
vented, Flynn hung up.) 

November annoyed and con- 
fused this flurry political second- 
guessing, Cramer offered resign. His 
letter resignation was not accepted, 
but began look for another job. 

late December, Mrs. Chinigo and 
Hirschfeld met with Cramer, who was 
concerned about how much authority 
really had. went out that meet- 
recalls, the assumption 
that the kind interference had seen 
the past would not 
Cramer turned down job offer an- 
other Illinois paper; Mrs. Chinigo flew 
off Ravello. 

All was quiet the Champaign- 
Urbana front until January 1981, when 
county courthouse reporter John 


day, whose coverage had sporadically 
irked local Republicans, irked them 
again. did reporting charge 
against the Champaign County clerk, 
Republican, which the clerk himself had 
brought public meeting. 


handful Democrats the Ur- 

bana city elections and came out 
against one Hirschfeld’s friends 
nonpartisan mayoral race nearby Ran- 
toul. Following call from the angered 
candidate, Hirschfeld the 
according Cramer. 

Then, quick succession: 

April Halladay covered trial 
which cocaine dealer was found 
guilty. Political? No, but the dealer’s 
father-in-law, mentioned the story 
character witness, local insurance 
executive the board directors 
the Bank Illinois. The bank’s chair- 
man, August Meyer, once served 
the Stevick family’s personal attorney 
and law partner Hirschfeld’s. 

April 23: Halladay wrote story 
the report outside auditing firm 
suggesting that the county treasurer 
should take course cash-flow man- 
agement. The treasurer Republican. 

May short, second-section story 
described lawsuit that had been filed 
connection with the transfer the local 
Datsun dealership. The trouble was that 
the reporter was Halladay, while the 
lawyer for the dealer was Hirschfeld. 
According sources familiar with the 
incident, Hirschfeld had assured his 
client that the paper would not mention 
the transfer until had been completed. 
Hirschfeld denies this, adding, would 
have way controlling 

Shortly thereafter, Mrs. Chinigo re- 
turned from her Palm Springs retreat 
and, May escorted the 
Hirschfelds, attended charity ball 
Springfield. Five days later, Mrs. 
Chinigo’s invitation, executive editor 
Cramer came her house for summit 
conference attended Flynn and 
playpen. Flynn later described this meet- 
ing the newsroom staff general 
terms; Cramer provided specific details 
interview. Mrs. Chinigo, after 
mentioning phone calls and let- 
ters from influential people this com- 
munity who consider [Halladay] 


April, the News-Gazette endorsed 


prejudiced,’’ ordered Cramer reas- 
sign Halladay, else. Cramer told her 
that had checked out the alleged in- 
stances bias and had found them 
groundless. (Asked the staff whether 
himself thought Halladay’s reporting 
was biased, Flynn said no.) 

Two hours after the conference 
ended, Cramer called Mrs. Chinigo 
say would not reassign Halladay. The 
paper’s board directors fired Cramer 
that night. 

Halladay was later reassigned 
general assignment, nights. has since 
quit the paper. one the staff dis- 
putes that rotating writers may ben- 
eficial, but the short, unpleasant history 
this reassignment disturbed them. 

what was going here? ar- 
ticulate Republican officeholder: 
Hirschfeld ran [unsuccessfully] 
for county chairman the first time [in the 
spring 1980], recall some real ex- 
treme, narrow-thinking people the 
party suggesting that, ‘Hell, can’t 
even control the News-Gazette. Since 
he’s gotten associated with it, it’s be- 
come wild-assed, liberal paper.’ 
Maybe some that got back 

Floyd Bauman, Champaign 
County Board member and Hirschfeld’s 
closest political ally: miss [Bor- 

Rodger Cramer: ‘‘Ed’s advocacies 
came from another era journalism. 
After his death and that the Courier, 
somewhere along the line, there was 
another death the ethics the news- 
paper. don’t think any recognized 
the funeral; just saw episodes along 
the 


the afternoon May 15, the 

Mrs. Chinigo came the pa- 

per, corralled Flynn and two janitors, 

went Cramer’s office, and person- 

ally supervised the clearing out his ef- 
fects. 

That same afternoon, night city editor 
Sweeney quit protest: 
day’s reporting wasn’t biased. Also, 
don’t believe that people making those 
complaints ought allowed think 
that simply criticizing reporter they 
are going get that reporter reassigned. 
will have adverse effect others 
who are trying the same type 
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publisher 
has the right 
anything 
with the news- 
paper 

she wants do’ 


Rodger Cramer, former executive editor 
The Champaign-Urbana News-Gazette 


The contessa the captain’s chair: 
This photo accompanied full-page 
News-Gazette feature about the 
visit the aircraft carrier Nimitz. 

Shown right comedian Larry Storch, 
whose wife, Norma, wrote the piece 


The next day Saturday, May 
five middle-management editors met 
consider the end-of-the-week’s events 
and agreed that none would accept 
Cramer’s job. 

The local public radio station and 
free-distribution weekly newspaper 
broke the story the firing. The 
News-Gazette never acknowledged that 
any changes had occurred the top 
editorial posts the paper except 
mention that Cramer May 
letters the editor the subject, 
including one from the newsroom staff, 
were printed. 

The official line came from the con- 
tessa herself, seven-page response 
staff letter her: ‘‘The ‘Roger 
Cramer matter’ [she consistently mis- 
spelled his first name] in-house 
personnel 

For two weeks, most the paper’s 
twenty reporters withheld their by-lines 
protest against Cramer’s firing. few 
days after they ended their boycott, the 
publisher retaliated ordering all by- 
lines removed. The editors subsequently 
persuaded her (Flynn acted their in- 
termediary) let few by-lines get 
through for supposedly meritorious 
stories. Referring the lingering effects 
the boycott, former night sports editor 
David Woods, who quit the paper last 
fall, says, ‘‘No matter how they try 
palm off, the by-line policy just 
vindictiveness Mrs. Chinigo’s 
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Woods now works paper 
California, Sweeney paper Min- 
nesota. Halladay found job with the 
University Illinois, and Cramer 
executive editor the Marshall, Texas, 
News- Messenger. When Cramer 
learned Hirschfeld’s unopposed elec- 
tion GOP county chairman last Au- 
gust, said sarcastically, should 
mix well running the party and the 


staff, Mrs. Chinigo insisted that her 

lawyer was her legal adviser and 
also the paper’s, but nothing more. 
source Mrs. Chinigo for dec- 
ades, however, says that Hirschfeld has 
stated that would someday assume 
outright control the paper. The lawyer 
refused confirm deny the report. 
Mrs. Chinigo has heirs. Asked she 
were going will the paper 
Hirschfeld, she replied enigmatically, 

Cramer’s successor Susan Miller, 
formerly night city editor the Palo 
Alto, California, Peninsula Times- 
Tribune. Miller has earned some respect 
from the staff, but seems unable un- 
willing buck the contessa her attor- 
ney. not said Miller, 
when asked comment the situa- 
tion.) Recently, for example, she passed 
along orders produce sidebar article 
supporting the building printing 


her letter the News-Gazette 


plant prime farmland project that 
Hirschfeld favored but which the paper 
had editorially opposed time when 
the Hirschfelds were visiting the con- 
tessa her Ravello retreat. One reporter 
commented, can’t manufacture 
news story, but think that’s what 
did this 

Manufacturing feature stories, mean- 
while, standard operating procedure 
the News-Gazette. One the sillier 
examples this genre appeared Oc- 
tober 29, 1981, taking the entire front 
page the second section. Under 
headline reading CARRIER NIMITZ HOSTS 
PROUD AMERICANS, there appeared three 
four-color photos showing Mrs. Chinigo 
and friends bantering with officers and 
men the Nimitz, then anchored off 
Naples, two-hour drive from Ravello. 

Among the contessa’s friends was 
Larry Storch, described old 
Corporal Agarn from the show 
The gushing copy 
cannot convey the surging feel- 
ing pride being American all 
felt. Tears came our was 
written Norma Storch, Larry’s wife. 

publisher has the right any- 
thing with the newspaper she 
wants says Rodger Cramer. 
absolute, unquestionable right.’ 

It’s true. They do. But few have 
flaunted that right their vassals’ faces 
quite cavalierly the contessa 
Champaign. 
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WETA/Washington, D.C. Made grants from 
Exxon, the Bell System and member stations PBS. 


Robert 

news into series brief reports: They 

authoritative report that both 

AT&T and your local Bell System 


you want better understanding 
your for time and 


Bell System 


; 


hunger story: 
anunbalanced diet 


The nation’s leading 
give one 


side debate and 


only half the story 


DAVID NUGENT 
and MICHELE CROS 


world hunger now widely recog- 

nized being one the most im- 

portant problems facing mankind, 
this is, large part, because the ex- 
tensive media coverage has received. 
Print and broadcast reports regularly 
confront the public with scenes depri- 
vation odds with the abundance 
most Americans take for granted that the 
specter hunger has come haunt the 
national consciousness. But the proc- 
ess raising our awareness hunger, 
the press has time and again presented 
one-sided analysis its causes and po- 
tential solutions. 

How would the press have under- 
stand the phenomenon world hunger? 
Both their own enterprise reporting 
and articles based reports vari- 
ous agencies, three the country’s 
leading newspapers, The New York 
Times, The Washington Post, and the 
Los Angeles Times, attribute hunger 
nearly identical causes and prescribe 
nearly identical remedies for its solu- 
tion. stories bearing such headlines 
LAG FOOD OUTPUT RENEWS 
FEAR FAMINE New York Times, 
July 16, 1978), REPORT PRESIDENT 
WARNS ABOUT OVERCROWDED EARTH 
(The Washington Post, July 25, 1980), 
and WORLD POPULATION CONTROL 
TERMED VITAL (Los Angeles Times, July 
15, 1979), the three papers have re- 


David Nugent and Michele Cros are grad- 
uate students anthropology Columbia 
University. Research for this article was 
funded, part, the Center for Study 
Responsive Law, nonprofit, public interest 
group sponsored Ralph 
motes research variety issues. 


that pro- 
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peatedly portrayed the world hunger 
problem uneven contest between 
population growth and food production. 

Despite improvements farming 
technology and the best efforts ag- 
ricultural development programs, are 
told, few gains have been made the 
struggle feed the world’s poor. In- 
deed, there general agreement that the 
number malnourished people usu- 
ally set around half billion actu- 
ally increased the last decade. Many 
experts believe that the problem will 
soon reach crisis proportions, has 
not already done so. January 15, 
1981, Los Angeles Times headline 
U.S. URGED SPEND BILLION, 
AVERT GLOBAL CHAOS the 
political stability the entire planet 
may ultimately depend our ability 
keep food production ahead popula- 
tion growth. 

Because this concern with the 
food-population ratio, reports condi- 


tions around the globe claim consider- 
able attention. Hunger news. sam- 
pling headlines attests this: 
PARCHED, WARRING AFRICA FACING 
FAMINE, The New York Times, Sep- 
tember 15, 1980; THIRD WORLD FACING 
MASSIVE SHORTAGE FOOD, SAYS 
(The Washington Post, November 
11, 1979); AFRICA STRUGGLES HARD 
FEED GROWING POPULATION (Los An- 
geles Times, November 27, 1°78). 
Understandably, technological break- 
throughs that promise increase crop 
yields and abatements the upward 
population spiral are also news. Such 
developments are likely reported 
with air surprise and hope 
front-page piece the February 15, 
1978, Los Angeles Times headlined 
SURPRISE SLOWING WORLD POPULA- 
TION RISE NOTED. The story quoted 
Harvard population researcher say- 
event important human history 


The specter starvation (Uganda, 1980): the problem 
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really too little food feed too many people? 
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the first moon 

Nonetheless, are warned, must 
not grow complacent. Articles such 
BIRTHRATES THIRD WORLD DECLINE 
BUT POPULATION CRISIS STILL EXISTS 
(Los Angeles Times, December 17, 
1980) remind that, despite encourag- 
ing signs, the problems face are not 
about away. 

Since the mid-1970s, nearly 400 arti- 
cles many which have made page 
one have linked hunger overpopu- 
lation and underproduction, have moni- 
tored the hunger problem has un- 
folded around the globe, and have 
documented the massive amounts na- 
tional and international aid and technical 
advice marshalled deal with the prob- 
lem. Accompanying maps help the 
reader identify problem regions around 
the globe. Graphs showing population 
and food-production trends suggest that 
these alone are the critical variables. 
The articles may further illustrated 
photographs starving children, their 
bellies distended, such the photo 
which appeared the front-page the 
June 1980, Washington Post under 
the headline WHERE CHILDREN FIGHT 
FOR KERNELS. Headlines, photos, 
graphs, maps all contribute the image 
global crisis likely erupt any 
moment population growth pushes 
inexorably against food production. 

Some articles provide more specific 
analysis hunger problem. The 
consensus view expressed them that 


food production must dramatically 
increased the third world, where 
yields are already the verge falling 
behind population growth, avert mass 
starvation. How this done? 
Through massive increases agricul- 
tural development funds. 

few pieces show recognition, 
however, that increasing production 
alone not enough; the problem 
poverty must also addressed. Thus, 
for example, front-page article the 
December 11, 1979, Los Angeles 
Times, headlined PANEL FEARS IN- 
TENSIFIED GLOBAL HUNGER PROBLEM, 
reported: 


The principal cause world hunger not 
the occasional dramatic disaster that captures 
world attention but the enduring condi- 
tion subhuman poverty that afflicts 
many one five members the human 
family. 


started run The New York Times 
August 16, 1981, reporter Ann Critten- 
den returned this theme, writing: 


The cause hunger, agreed, poverty 
and poor income distribution most the 
affected areas. many the people who 
most need food simply cannot affort buy 
it. 


But, like the bulk the hunger 
coverage, the pieces also 
emphasize the importance agricul- 
tural development funds. (Crittenden’s 
first piece, for example, concluded with 


Food for rethinking 


According the gospel Thomas Malthus, 
there tendency all animated 
life increase beyond the nourishment pre- 
pared for Writing the start the in- 
the English political 
economist foresaw that the numbers the 
troublesome poor would kept check 
lack food feed them all. For while 
food production increases arithmetically, 
population increases geometrically. 
Journalists still tend see the world 
hunger problem fundamentally Malthusian 
terms and ignore the differing views set 
forth large body official reports, 
books, and scholarly journals. Among those 
dealing with the scarcity issue are: 1978 
U.S. House Representatives document ti- 
tled Malnutrition: Poverty Food 


Problem?; numerous publications the 
United Nations Research Institute for Social 
Development and the United Nations De- 
velopment Program; various works U.S. 
AID and the World Bank; and such books 
The Myth Population Control, 
Mahmood Mamdani; Land Concentration 
and Rural Poverty, Keith Griffin; Food 
First, Francis Moore-Lappé and Joseph 
Collins; and How the Other Half Dies, 
Susan George. The literature the ‘‘de- 
approach also vast. Entire 
academic journals are devoted the subject, 
notably The Journal Development 
Studies, Development and Change, and 
Food Policy. Less technical treatments can 
found The New Internationalist and 
Food Monitor. D.N. and 


section slugged $600 BILLION 
YEARS.) Overall, then, the three papers 
focus this one imperative that 
exporting our productivity develop 
the stagnant rural economies the third 
world. the same time, the headlines, 
the fatalistic language, and the traumatic 
photographs have all contributed the 
impression that, basically, the problem 
one too little food feed too many 
people. 


scarcity perspective, the pa- 

pers themselves occasionally 

suggest, not the only one 
through which view world hunger. 
There alternative viewpoint held 
large number quite respectable so- 
cial scientists who reject the scarcity 
explanation and are critical the ‘‘de- 
approach. Their analyses, 
ignored for years the country’s lead- 
ing newspapers and newsweeklies, are 
set forth large body official re- 
ports, books, and scholarly studies (see 
box). These publications argue and, 
the view the authors this article, 
argue most persuasively that the un- 
derlying cause world hunger the 
way peasant societies around the globe 
have been transformed the expansion 
the world economy. 

Admittedly, explaining such 
found change poses problems for jour- 
nalists: requires thought and 
awareness history. But the rewards 
would two-fold. Readers would 
offered necessary corrective 
oversimplified view world hunger, 
and they would grasp the essential con- 
nection between their world the de- 
veloped West and the underde- 
veloped third world. 

Ever since our present world econ- 
omy began take shape, the late 
eighteenth century, the world’s most 
productive agricultural land has become 
increasingly concentrated the hands 
few. many specialists have ob- 
served, agriculture shifted toward pro- 
ducing crops for the world market, not 
for local consumption. result, tra- 
ditional farming methods that made 
possible steady yields, regeneration 
natural resources, and storage for times 
want were replaced systems 
production designed extract one 
two great quantity. 
This, turn, resulted the disintegra- 
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tion traditional societies. 

Although many ways exploitive, 
these societies had nonetheless provided 
measure security for all the com- 
munity. Traditions food-sharing 
times want, group labor for 
difficult tasks, and care for the aged 
had welded the individual the com- 
munity and ensured minimal subsistence 
for all. But the vast majority peas- 
ants were forced onto small plots only 
marginally productive areas, these 
societies found increasingly difficult 
survive. And the traditions vil- 
lage life eroded, and with them the se- 
curity that had bound the peasant his 
village, families were forced rely 
themselves alone for subsistence. Large 
families became necessity; the added 
children provided labor for variety 
tasks and cared for the parents their 
old age. The population explosion 
among the poor families the develop- 
ing world, and the lives hunger they 
are condemned to, are the result this 
historical process land concentration, 
pauperization peasants, and the de- 
struction indigenous village life. 

These conditions persist this day. 
study the World Bank, for example, 
points out that percent the land- 
owners undeveloped countries control 
percent all farmland. South 
America and Central America, over 
third the rural population controls 
only percent the land. Africa, 
percent the people have access less 
than percent the land, while Asia 
the top percent the landowners 
control percent the land. the 
same time, the majority the rural 
population does not own enough land 
support itself. According the World 
Bank, are over million small 
holdings less than hectares [one 
hectare equals 2.47 acres] which gener- 
ate incomes below the absolute poverty 
Each these million plots 
represents the holdings family. 
Small landowners who are able find 
additional work large farms rarely 
earn enough provide adequate diet 
for their families. For those who own 
land, the situation even worse. 

The social structure much the 
third world, then, polarized. the 


one hand, there the handful people 


who control the mass real wealth 
rural areas land and who have 


political connections, locally 
tionally; the other, the great mul- 
titude smallholding landless peas- 
ants who have little political power 
any level. Because their wealth and 
political connections, the large land- 
owners will receive and benefit from the 
development resources entering the 
areas which they have influence. 
(New York Times reporter Crittenden 
focused this problem the sixteenth 
piece her series, and stressed the im- 
portance poverty cause world 
hunger her final article, which ran 
December 7.) They may, for example, 
simply hold shipments food for 
their own use sell the food the 
black market. Similarly, wells provided 
development programs all too often 
end the property large landown- 
ers, who either use the water in- 
crease their yields, else sell water 
rights neighbors who can afford 
pay the price. long development 
programs must carried out through 
the offices national, regional, and 
local power structures which the poor 
play almost part, would seem 
axiomatic that the lion’s share the aid 
will those who least need it. 


extreme inequalities land 
ownership that exist worldwide 
more than artificially create 
conditions hunger for half billion 
people. They also cut down produc- 
tivity. Numerous studies have shown 
that large farms are relatively inefficient 
producers; small farms generally yield 
larger returns per acre. addition, 
many the largest landowners, who 
may have bought the land invest- 
ment tax shelter, leave much 
their land uncultivated. putting this 
land under cultivation and making better 
use land already use, food produc- 
tion could increased dramatically. 
Still, even though much the cur- 
rently cultivated land 
used, and even though less than per- 
cent the world’s arable land being 
farmed, food production has remained 
ahead population growth throughout 
most the world. Thus, the 
line’’ hunger not, the press 
would have it, overall shortage 
food the pressure population re- 
sources, but the misuse those re- 
sources. 


The press not completely unaware 
these dimensions the world hunger 
problem. Last April, for instance, The 
Wall Street Journal ran 
front-page series dealing incisively with 
many these very issues. (The first was 
headlined WORLD HUNGER: 
BANGLADESH PROVIDES PLENTY AM- 
MUNITION FOR CRITICS FOOD AID; 
MIDDLE CLASS GAINS THE MOST WHILE 
THE POOR NEED JOBS AND CROP YIELDS 
ARE And, previously men- 
tioned, some stories the three papers 
surveyed this article cite poverty 
major cause hunger. Here and there 
two the effect that developing coun- 
tries must make major changes their 
social and economic structures, that 
the hungry have means buy food. 
But these observations are offered 
mere asides the much larger issues 
controlling population, increasing pro- 
duction, and injecting massive amounts 
development money into the third 
world. 

for articles dealing explicitly with 
rural power structures and land distribu- 
tion, found them rare indeed 
average 1.5 per year for the three 
papers combined. Generally, these dealt 
with particular countries, specific re- 
gions countries, thus making 
virtually impossible for readers grasp 
the significance, worldwide, 
considerations. 
Further, while the ‘‘scarcity’’ articles 
often received prominent play, the few 
presenting alternate view were, 
rule, presented without photographs and 
charts and were placed deeper into the 
paper. Most, incidentally, were written 
free-lancers. 

Social scientists are divided the 
questions what causes world hunger 
and how can alleviated. Many ex- 
perts hold basically Malthusian 
view; growing body specialists 


takes fundamentally different ap- 


proach. The press has eloquently pre- 
sented the views one party this de- 
bate, the process raising our con- 
sciousness regarding the scope world 
hunger. Now the time would seem ripe 
for reporters raise their own con- 
sciousness and that the public 
regarding new ways view, and 
perhaps solve, problem affecting the 
lives millions. 
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News from the White House: 

The Presidential Press Relationship 
the Progressive Era 

George Juergens 

The University Chicago Press. 
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All too often, books about journalism 
seem follow unwritten rule that 
substance and style are mutual an- 
tagonists. News From the White House 
one the exceptions. Written 
George Juergens, professor history 
Indiana University, reflects suf- 
ficient thought and research satisfy 
the most meticulous pedagogue and 
sufficiently readable afford some en- 
joyable afternoons any reasonably 
literate person. 

This study which explores the in- 
teraction between the press 
White House during the first two de- 
cades this century, when politics and 
mass media were welded together 
indissoluble but highly uneasy marriage. 
the use made the press three 
presidents Theodore Roosevelt, 
William Howard Taft, and Woodrow 
Wilson and the struggles the press 
establish institutions through which 
could face the presidents somewhat 
equal terms. 

the three presidents, the most per- 
sonally engaging was Theodore 
Roosevelt. was exuberant, tireless, 
and inventive, and radiated 
sonal warmth that was infectious. 
also exuded bluff masculinity that 
blended perfectly with the personalities 
the journalists who covered Washing- 


George Reedy, Nieman Professor 


Journalism Marquette University Mil- 
waukee, former White House press sec- 
retary (1964-65) and author The Twilight 
the Presidency and The Presidency 
Flux. 


ton the turn the century. Like two 
his successors Franklin 
Roosevelt and John Kennedy 
was fascinated reporters and probed 
deeply achieve understanding 
their institutions. was process that 
enabled him, Juergens’s words, 
make ‘‘modern journalism work for 

Roosevelt based his press strategies 
tenets that frequently have been for- 
gotten those who followed him but 
that are still workable today. For exam- 
ple, assumed, correctly, that head- 
lines are much more important than 
editorials. constantly resorted 
the capacity president ‘‘generate 
news demand insure continued 
domination the front 

Such tactics established his 
tials national leader, which turn 
made easier keep generating 
news about had mastered 
the concept the news cycle and knew 
exactly when release story for 
maximum play and when put out 
that would get buried. 

Perhaps his most important insight, 
however, was the realization that the 
press was important element the 
formation political strategy. 
originated the the 
technique floating anonymous 
story about policy proposal that could 
later embraced repudiated pub- 
licly, depending which way the wind 
was blowing. released major mes- 
sage Congress timed precisely 
smother important statement 
political opponent. drummed 
storm public outrage against ad- 
versary corporation doc- 
tored version lobbying operation 
was undertaking. Any modern-day re- 
porter public information officer 
would familiar with these tactics, 
although may well that only the 
second Roosevelt used them skillfully 
the first. 


William Howard Taft followed Teddy 
Roosevelt into the White House but not 
into the hearts its press corps. told 
close associate that will not play 
part for popularity’’ and that his pro- 
grams would successful only 
result the hardest kind work the 
which ‘‘could not exploited 
the headlines.’’ Juergens’s view, 
‘‘equated good public service with 
dull and ‘‘simply did not ap- 
preciate the importance news Pres- 
idential 

result, botched announce- 
ments that would have reflected great 
credit upon his leadership and built in- 
stead unattractive public image. 
became inaccessible journalists 
that they resorted feeding friendly 
congressmen and senators questions 
ask their behalf (but without reveal- 
ing who was reaily doing the asking) 
when the legislators called the White 
House. Like many his successors 
who failed master the art president- 
ial communications, Taft wound de- 
nouncing the press for his defeats 
particularly the notorious Payne- 
Aldrich tariff. 


oodrow Wilson was still 

third type personality. Like 

Roosevelt, understood the 
importance the press the president. 
But, like Taft, never mastered the art 
dealing with journalists. was too 
austere, too intolerant what re- 
garded banalities, and too aloof 
give anyone even very close as- 
sociates truly unrestricted view 
what was doing. inaugurated the 
presidential press conference, but was 
experiment that worked badly, thanks 
his frigid personality, and aban- 
fully. appointed Joseph Tumulty, 
who really did understand the press, and 
who knew how make Wilson look 
good, personal representative 
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deal with newspapermen. But 
allowed plots sepa- 
rate him from Tumulty and the results 
were disastrous. 

wartime president, Woodrow 
Wilson presided over administration 
that did more threaten press freedom, 
clamping down war dissenters, 
than any other history. And his egre- 
gious communications blunders Ver- 
sailles including the denial the 
press all meaningful information 
about treaty negotiations probably 
had more with the scuttling 
American participation the League 
Nations than the efforts the American 


isolationist leaders. was dismal 
chapter journalistic history. 
Meanwhile, what the press? When 
Theodore Roosevelt began actively 
cultivate journalistic friendships, news- 
papermen were unaccustomed the 
experience that they did not know how 
act. Mr. Roosevelt laid down rules and 
enforced them rigidly, which meant that 
the reporters covering the White House 
handled stories pretty much the way 
wanted them handled. Those who did 
not were promptly banished outer 
darkness. The reaction was inevitable: 
the correspondents established as- 
sociation and slowly inch time 


evolved institutions that enabled 
them weather presidential storms. 
would idle deny that even today 
the president has cards play that give 
him something advantage over the 
press. But the correspondents have 
few weapons their lockers, too, and 
can longer cowed into submission. 

Just history this book well worth 
reading. But goes beyond that. trac- 
ing the past, Mr. Juergens throws valu- 
able light the present, and does 
with wit and lucidity that will come 
welcome relief students who have be- 
come somewhat numb from the pom- 
posity that characterizes many the 
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This one work that was worth the ef- 
fort. hope becomes available pa- 
perback soon students can afford 
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University Exeter Britain. But 
was once soldier Major General 
Clutterbuck, was expert guer- 
rilla warfare and soldier’s 
thinking that colors this book. From 
series case histories political vio- 
lence, Clutterbuck draws number 
contentious conclusions about the way 
they were reported. then goes 
make some startling recommendations 
that have caused considerable contro- 
versy Britain and should trouble 
journalists all over the free world. 

His book aimed who 
concerned about the increasing threat 
the peace and stability our democ- 
racy from political which 
means just about all us. But the au- 
thor assumes that major part the 
problem lies the reporting violent 
incidents and that the reporting fails 
because the authorities not know how 
use, handle, live with the media. 


BBC camera crew forced away from demonstration Belfast (July 1981) 


Now journalists are rightly worried 
about being used anyone, for lurking 
any manual handling the press 
must the implication that all this 
building personal relationship 
with the reporter, trying make in- 
terview conditional approving the 
draft article, learning how avoid the 
editor’s scissors television appear- 
ance, and knowing the best way have 
the last word, would unnecessary 
only the media would get the right 
side and what the authorities their 
wisdom know best for everyone. 


ecognizing that not all reporters 

will accept the role that the 

state would like them play, 
Clutterbuck has certain suggestions for 
keeping them line. There should be, 
says, Institute for Mass Media 
akin the professional associations that 
exist for doctors and lawyers. Everyone 
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involved the editorial processes the 
mass media would required belong 
the IMM, and any breach its code 
ethics would result the offender’s 
being struck off the register. that 
case would barred from practising 
that capacity the same way 
that doctor barred struck off 
the 

The second stricture suggested 
Clutterbuck would law allow 
chief constable his own discretion 
his area for six hours, during 
which time the media would able 
report only what the police decided was 
harmless. This another 
peacetime censorship and requires 
further discussion. 

What cannot easily dismissed, 
however, are the case histories that led 
Clutterbuck these extreme solutions. 
has penetrating eye for the excesses 
journalism: the very presence 
television cameras tends provoke 
demonstrators violence because vio- 
lence sure reported, whereas 
peaceful persuasion not news; televi- 
sion’s mass audience, like the readers 
the popular press, not given sufficient 
background controversial issues; the 
media magnify the corrupt policeman, 
afford terrorists public platform, make 
self-fulfilling prophecies concentrat- 
ing reporting what they had pre- 
dicted, and are often gullible their re- 
lationships with organizations such 
the Irish Republican Army. 

But while one may broadly agree with 
this, the issues are not clear-cut 
Clutterbuck makes out. Few would chal- 
lenge his view that the media should not 
report information kidnapping case 
those reports would endanger the life 
the kidnapped person. Some his 
case histories, however, including two 
involving Northern Ireland, are wide 
open debate. 

October 17, 1979, BBC televi- 
sion team was Dublin doing pro- 
gram the IRA when received 
telephone call saying that would 
called Carrickmore, twenty-two miles 
the border Northern Ireland. 
When the journalists arrived, they were 
treated parade six seven armed 
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and hooded IRA soldiers. They filmed 
the parade and later made preparations 
use the film the program. When 
news this leaked out, the BBC was 
accused Parliament for 
IRA gunmen take over Ulster vil- 
November 
13, police officers went the BBC 
studios and seized the film under the 


appalled 
that the interview was ever 
transmitted 
and believe reflects 
gravely the 
judgment the BBC’ 


Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 


Prevention Terrorism Act. then 
the BBC had decided not show the 
film anyway, decision Clutterbuck 
fully supports. But what worrying 
Clutterbuck’s conclusion about the re- 
sponsibility the BBC reporters. 
they saw the IRA men they were 
fully justified using their camera. 
for other reason than that the film 

Similarly, Clutterbuck criticizes the 
British Broadcasting Corporation (on 
whose advisory board, incidentally, 
sits) for transmitting interview, back 
camera, with leader the Irish Na- 
tional Liberation Army. The interview, 
shown July 1979, brought com- 
plaint from Lady Neave, widow 
Airey Neave, British member Par- 
liament who had been killed the 
INLA London the previous March. 
She was supported the prime minis- 
ter, Mrs. Thatcher, who said, ap- 
palled that was ever transmitted and 
believe reflects gravely the judg- 
ment the BBC and those who are re- 
sponsible for the Clutterbuck 
believes that journalist who about 
interview leader illegal organi- 
zation the INLA then was 
both legally and morally obliged 
notify the authorities before that inter- 
view takes place. 
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The danger here apparent: not 
journalist’s duty risk his life help 
set trap for terrorists film IRA 
gunmen because the film might use 
the police. whether the BBC 
should have used either story, the ques- 
tion can best answered hypothet- 
ical but parallel situation. If, during the 
Vietnam war, American television 
journalist had had opportunity film 
interview with leader the Viet 
Cong, film Viet Cong patrol 
village, would have warned the U.S. 
Army advance? Would his network 
America have decided not use the in- 
terview not air the film the Viet 
Cong patrol? 

good reporter constantly per- 
forming delicate balancing act: his 
duty disclose must weighed against 
the damage that disclosure may cause. 
The resolution this conflict not 
helped contentions that the state 
better placed make such decisions. 
The correct response for the media 
show that they are conscious the 
conflict and have their own ideas 
what should done. The value this 
book that opens the debate. 
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This thorough survey the meaning 
the First Amendment our society, of- 
fered member the Northwestern 
University faculty with years front- 
line experience the Illinois Civil 
Liberties Union, well timed. Thomas 
Emerson’s near-classic, The System 
Freedom Expression, more than 
decade old and increasingly out date, 
serious deficiency country that 
constantly modifying and overhauling 
its law speech and press. Haiman 
brings the discussion down the early. 
months 1981. 

This not say that his work 
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The Herald (Everett, Wash.) 


learned more about business 
and the economy two semesters 
Bagehot Fellow 
than the five years spent reporting. 


David Wessel, business 
The Boston Globe 


THE 
BAGEHOT 
FELLOWSHIP 


Thompson, Hauser, and Wessel were 1980-81 Fellows the Bagehot 
Fellowship, intensive program study Columbia University for 
journalists interested improving their understanding economics, 
business, and finance. Guest speakers the wide-ranging curriculum 
have included Paul Volcker, Murray Weidenbaum, Donald Regan, 
Douglas Fraser, John Kenneth Galbraith, Irving Kristol, Otto Eckstein, 
David Rockefeller, and Robert Heilbroner. 

The Bagehot Fellowship open journalists with least four years’ 
experience. The ten Fellows selected each year receive free tuition and 
stipend cover living expenses. The deadline for applications for the 
1982-83 academic year April 1982. For further information, send 
the form below. 


To: Chris Welles, Director 
Bagehot Fellowship Program 
Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 


Please send further information and application 


form for the Bagehot Fellowship Program for 1982-83. 


NANE POSITION 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


BOOKS 


replacement for Emerson. not, but 
has much offer. Speech and Law ina 
Free Society is, with minor exceptions, 
comprehensive, clearly written, and 
well organized. The author manages 
fit in, without confusion, discussion 
perhaps 400 cases the field. 

Moreover, provides coherent 
view the role sees for freedom 
expression. His position the First 
Amendment, like could 
loosely called absolutist, but not. 
makes numerous but carefully 
defined exceptions the First Amend- 
ment’s instruction that shall 
make law. the same time, 
visualizes much-reduced function 
for law and the courts the regulation 
freedom expression. The most ef- 
fective regulation, argues, pro- 
vided diversity and competition: po- 
tentially harmful speech such 
scenity incitement best coun- 
teracted opposition speech and audi- 
ence resistance, rather than judicial 
intervention. 


his vision consistent with that 
Emerson, who argued that 
society should never seek even 
the most desirable gains through ab- 
ridgement expression. But Haiman’s 
blueprint more literal than Emerson’s. 
Even while trying cut back the 
role the law, the law remains the basis 
his presentation. contrast, Emer- 
son tried hypothesize system that 
would enhance individual self- 
realization and peaceful social change, 
and then compared the law with that 
system. 

indicative difference their ap- 
proaches can found their discus- 
sions privacy law. Haiman simply 
takes four familiar textbook categories 
privacy law and dissects indeed, 
all but dissolves each. But does 
not get far explaining why society 
needs right privacy the first place, 
how privacy can consistent with 
freedom expression. Emerson least 
wrestled with the problem trying 
define public and private 
which different rules expression 
might apply. The result might not have 
been entirely satisfactory, but the at- 
tempt was made. 
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ror the most part, those who are con- 
cerned with journalism’s increasing en- 
tanglements the courts will like the 
portions Haiman’s program dealing 
with the press. favors abatement 
libel actions and the use instead 
right reply (the proposal that was of- 
fered the Hutchins Commission 
1947). says that privacy law ought 
largely inoperative long the 
information obtained legitimately. 
believes, with the Supreme Court 
minority, that the Branzburg decision 
1974 was wrong and that journalists 
should obliged disclose sources 
official proceedings only when the gov- 
ernment can demonstrate special need. 
deals with the problem pretrial 
publicity saying that the press should 
free publish whatever knows 
about case. 


‘Haiman’s plan, 
concedes, 
not 
for ‘‘the squeamish 


Other aspects his program may 
seem less appealing those who man- 
age the news media. believes that 
both newspapers 
should deprived their present right 
reject advertisements notably, 
content, and should open all com- 
ers. News media with dominant market 
positions, argues, should obliged 
publish replies editorials and 
offer time space for public access. 
recognizes, course, that these pro- 
posals fly the face current Supreme 
Court positions. 

Moreover, rejects the relatively 
new formulation proposed former 
Supreme Court Justice Potter Stewart, 
which suggests that the press, in- 
stitution, qualifies for First Amendment 
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protections beyond those available 
individuals. takes the more tra- 
ditional view that special meaning at- 
taches the separate listing speech 
and press the First Amendment. 


aiman’s arguments 
ways people react public 


communication. discards older be- 
liefs that audiences are putty the 
hands unscrupulous orators man- 
ipulative mass media. People are seen 
being able protect themselves against 
faulty deceptive information, pro- 
vided course that sufficient competing 
channels are open. 

His plan, concedes, not for 
squeamish This view 
oddly echoes recent anti-consumerist 
arguments that American consumers are 
too wily fooled by, say, deceptive 
advertising. One may agree with the 
idea individual responsibility for ap- 
praising and responding information, 
but does one need take the next step 
and say that individuals are responsible 
for whatever happens them the in- 
formation marketplace? 

Haiman himself notes that our so- 
ciety ‘‘there are powerful tendencies 
the direction homogenization the 
marketplace ideas and the presenta- 
tion monochromatic view the 
acknowledgment that the mar- 
ketplace the 1980s crowded for the 
most part with institutions, not indi- 
viduals, and that such marginal mea- 
sures right reply occasional ac- 
cess not change the character that 
marketplace. 

What can change are countervailing 
institutions, which one the legal 
system. possible agree that courts 
should reduce their role speech con- 
troversies that are better settled open 
debate; the same time, however, the 
law remains one the few means 
which individual can gain protection 
otherwise unresponsive media 
marketplace. This observation is, 
course, news Haiman, for however 
much wishes ease the grip law 
free expression, also views the 
law the balance wheel that would 
make his system work. 


Prentice-Hall Has 


American Mass Communications, 3/E 


Peter Sandman, Rutgers University; 
David Rubin, New York University; 
David Sachsman, Rutgers University 


This third edition, totally revised and up- 
to-date comprehensive examination 
mass communications America. This clas- 
sic text must for media consumers and 
future media professionals. Development, 
Responsibility, Media and Coverage are 
expertly structured four major sections. 
Includes new coverage local news and 
specialized news. 


1982 512 pp. (est.) Paper $17.95 


For further information order reserve 
examination copies, please write: Robert Jordan, 
Dept. J-908, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
07632. 

For “SUPER-QUICK” service, dial 
TOLL FREE (800) 526-0485* beiween 
9:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m., EST, Mon.-Fri. 


* not applicable in New Jersey, Alaska, Hawaii or Puerto Rico 


Prentice-Hall 


“No one who cares about liberty 
will read Mr. masterful 
study without shudder about the 
journalistic cop-outs that contributed 
making the nightmare called 
McCarthyism: Daniel Schorr 


doe McCarthy 
and the Press 


Edwin Bayley 
$16.50 your bookstore, write 


University Wisconsin Press 
114 N. Murray St., Madison, WI 53715 
(Wis. residents add 4% sales tax) 
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editors and auditors 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Auditors Turn Editors’’ 
November/December) does highlight im- 
portant First Amendment question, and 
agree with its thesis: bureaucrats should not 
examining editorial content determine 
whether publication should suffer finan- 
cial penalty. 

However, does not address another 
constitutional question consider equally 
important: should government tax policy 
postal rates subsidize one advocacy/ 
educational/informational publication over 
another simply because the way which 
disposes its income? 

Mother Jones, Newsweek, and The 
Washington Post are all educational and in- 
formative. When any receives special treat- 
ment any kind any agency 
government, freedom the press under- 
mined. 

Neither disposition profits nor editorial 
content should determine tax postal treat- 
ment publication its parent organi- 
zation. 


STEPHENSON 
Springfield, Va. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Angus Mackenzie perfectly right saying 
the IRS’s interest content was often 
politically And he’s also right 
saying the case the press the dis- 
cretionary application tax laws has meant, 
and always will mean, government control 
The problem that pre- 
cious Mr. Mackenzie can suggest for 
changing the situation. Laws are always sus- 
ceptible discretionary application (and 
probably good thing, too), and the pub- 
lication which blessed the largesse 
tax law must always live fear the hu- 
mans who hold the power apply that law. 

One solution which suggests itself the 
open mind wipe out all special tax 
treatment for all publications. Those who 
subscribe for business professional 
reasons surely the vast majority the 
readers any professional trade publica- 
tion will still able take their sub- 
scription tax deduction, and the publi- 
cation truly makes profit, obviously there 
will income tax for pay. And the 
more generalized publications will simply 


have face the challenges the open mar- 
ketplace for ideas. 

Another possibility plump for 
change IRS regulations that will establish 
clear and simple litmus test for the truly 
noncommercial publishing venture, test 
that minimizes the scope for regulatory dis- 
cretion applying the law. For example, 
could established that noncommercial 
publication one that does not sell advertis- 
ing. Or, leave little leeway for feature 
that serves useful purposes even scholarly 
journals, apply the noncommercial label 
any publication that sells display advertis- 
ing, but carries only classified ads dealing 
with goods and services related the publi- 
cation’s field interest. undeniable that 
such strict limitations will probably reduce 
the number publications coming off the 
presses. But one must ask that entirely 
undesirable. 


JOSEPH JUDGE 
Dunwoody, Ga. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Granting tax exemption some publica- 
the government made cash gift. publi- 
cation doesn’t like the IRS’s scrutiny, has 
the clear option turning down the govern- 
ment gift. 

TOM BRADLEY 

Portland, Me. 
THE REVIEW: 
Your article the nonprofit press was in- 
teresting. didn’t like the graphics much, 
though. When looked the first one, and 
recognized Mother Jones, that hell-raising 
agitator, depicted silly old lady sur- 
rounded the stereotypical effluvia her 
handbag, was suspicious, but when got 
the drawing Big Mama Rag, feminist 
journal symbolized hulking, bull- 
dyke-looking woman with dull eyes, huge 
biceps, dangling cigarette, and lantern 
jaw, was sure was sexist. You should 
watching out for that stuff. 


ANDREA BEHR 
Berkeley, 


Energy boomerang 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Roger Morris writes 


that when the Grants Daily Beacon 
commendable series water issues 
the state, had unusual opportunity 
supplement major wire-service story with 
local reporting but the series was 
treated the water problems belonged 
another 

The fact that the series was 
member project, which member pa- 
pers throughout the state contributed. Bea- 
con staff writer Sue Winsor wrote the bulk 
the final story that series, which in- 
dividual by-lines were given, water prob- 
lems the northwestern part the state. 

Furthermore, Morris’s snide suggestions 
the contrary, the series was run eight col- 
umns across the bottom the front page for 
the eight-day duration. Working with small 
news hole, giving sixteen inches the 
front page with the remainder jumped inside 
considerable coverage. 

for the four-column front-page cover- 
age the Waste Isolation Pilot Project pro- 
testers’ arrest, plead guilty. However, 
can’t imagine what your author was doing 
that slow-news Labor Day weekend, when 
even the network television news programs 
covered that story. The fact that twenty-one 
anti-nuclear protesters were arrested lo- 
cation southeastern New Mexico was not 
exactly bulletin news. What Morris missed 
his cursory critique was that eight news- 
people were also arrested, booked, and 
jailed. That made the story justifiably news- 
worthy every paper the state, some 
which gave bigger play than the Beacon 
they were bailing out reporters. 

REBECCA BARBER 
Editor 


Grants Daily Beacon 
Grants, N.M. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Roger Morris seems attach great sig- 
nificance the relative locations Gallup 
and Grants determining factor what 
perceives the Gallup 
more jaundiced view the uranium mining 
and milling industry. His repeated assertion 
that Gallup downstream the moun- 
tains uranium tailings around 
however comfortable for his thesis, 
monumentally incorrect. There the small 
matter the Continental Divide intervening 
between Gallup and Grants geological 
phenomenon which believe well-known 
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enough for conclude that 
tigative reporter’’ might have discovered its 
existence, and that might then have con- 
cluded that, since the two commuuiities are 
opposite sides that whim nature, 
there was little likelihood that those nasty old 
tailings Grants were causing the denizens 
Gallup glow the dark. 

Again, Morris refers Gallup rela- 
tively impoverished railroad This 
real giggle would anyone who has 
even nodding acquaintance with Gallup. 
Gallup has not been railroad town, im- 
poverished otherwise, for years, and the 
mere presence the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe’s main line the community does 
major retail trade center for vast area 
two states. 

his sidebar, Morris writes that the spill 
United Nuclear Corporation’s Church 
Rock mill received coverage the West 
which was, ‘‘with rare exceptions, skimpy 
and trust that the 
was one those rare exceptions, since our 
continuing coverage that and its af- 
termath has date consumed hundreds 
columns our space. were not, might 
add, the only newspaper give the spill 
considerable coverage. 

Morris also makes the outrageous claim 
that the San Juan Basin has almost 
serious reporting anywhere the region 
half years have been with the /ndependent, 
coverage has been continuous and has con- 
sumed much space the Church Rock 
spill. Coverage has been extensive 
number other papers the region, and the 
Associated Press has stayed top de- 
velopments all along. 

DANIEL COBB 
Managing editor 


The 
Gallup, N.M. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


hate respond Roger Morris’s kind 
words Orme Dam series with crit- 
icism, but needs take closer look 
The Arizona Daily Star’s coverage en- 
vironmental issues. 

Morris said the Star ‘‘reported almost 
routinely the pollution and closing Tucson 
city wells after contamination indus- 
trial solvent. Morris had checked 
our clip files, would have found twenty- 
three articles that carefully documented ef- 
forts tracing the pollution, measures 
clean up, the chemical’s potential effect 
city water customers, and Governor Bab- 
bitt’s pledge seek tighter water-quality 
controls from the Arizona legislature. 


Again, Morris attributes the sudden sink- 
ing land Arizona overpumping 
groundwater Tucson’s copper 
and other industries. The fact is, 
however, that mineral extraction accounts 
for only about percent Arizona’s water 
consumption; the state’s biggest water user 
far agriculture, which accounts for 
percent the state’s water consump- 
tion. Even the area, heavy urbani- 
zation and some the largest copper mines 
the nation pump only percent the 
water that extracted from the ground each 
year. 

Morris also seems think that the mines 
are the culprits Tucson’s well-pollution 
woes. Final blame has not been determined, 
but seems clear that some other type in- 
dustrial process and some illegal chemical- 
dumping company that now defunct 
caused the pollution. 

Morris did make several cogent points 
among others, that some cases western 
journalists are being overwhelmed the is- 
sues emerging from the region’s booming 
growth. 

STEVE MEISSNER 
Staff writer 


The Arizona Daily Star 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Roger Morris replies: respond first Ms. 
Barber: found some dispute within the 
over who wrote the the eighth part 
she mentions (which, any case, refers 
Grants only passing), but the Beacon’s 


front page leaves question about the pa- 


per’s failure augment state-wide sum- 
mary series with in-depth reporting local 
water problems. Ms. own front 
page her undoing the WHIP protest, 
well. The September four-column headline 
described was WHIP DEMONSTRATORS 
ARRAIGNED, while the lead the article 
mentioned only ‘‘29 the arrested 
reporters were the reason for the banner, the 
Beacon’s editors apparently missed the 
news. 

the offended Mr. Cobb whose pa- 
per’s boom coverage, gener- 
ally praised can only repeat obser- 
vation (courtesy Rand McNally) that from 
Church uranium trove few miles 
northwest Grants and still some seven 
miles west the Continental Divide, Gallup 
thirty-five miles further west indeed 
Whether not Gallup now 
glows the dark result, its prosperity 
according 1978-1980 government statis- 
tics none too luminous $5,475 per 
capita income (compared the $8,706 na- 
tional average), placing fourteenth among 
towns New Mexico (which, turn, ranks 
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forty-third the nation). Such statistics, 
think, justified choice the words 
tively describe most 
Gallup’s citizens. the San Juan story, 
Mr. Cobb, like his colleague upstream 
sympathies, Ms. Barber, mistakes quantity 
for quality. too, found much local cover- 
age top the huge project 
take this mean the press-re- 
lease surface the issue seldom any 
deeper. 

Finally, Steve Meissner’s Tucson, the 
largest city the world totally dependent 
groundwater, the per capita water consump- 
tion according the Arizona Department 
Water Resources 140-160 gallons per day, 
rather more than most drink wash 
with, and part the state’s developing water 
crisis (see The Christian Science Monitor, 
GOODBYE GREEN LAWNS, November 27, 
1981). Those per capita figures are attribut- 
able large measure, course, the out- 
sized thirst Phelps Dodge and Magma 
Copper, whose millions gallons water 
extraction the Tucson area are, the 
company’s own calculations, closer 
percent than the percent statewide av- 
erage Meissner cites. any case, did not 
blame the Tucson city well pollution the 
mines (‘‘contaminated industrial 
solvent and suspected the 
piece said). But continue wait, along 
with other water-worried readers, for 
investigative reporting the paper local 
copper power and politics comparable 
Meissner’s and [Daily Star staff Jane 
Kay’s other fine journalism. 


Clark’s Loeb 


TO THE REVIEW: 


the Review’s credit have published 
the Loeb obituary Blair Clark its 
November/December issue. the hundreds 
stories written the subject, this came 
closest putting the life this extraordi- 
nary man into perspective. 

KEVIN CASH 

Washington, D.C. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Blair Clark, his remembrance 
Anomalous William stated that 
his Loeb was 
ordinarily dependent the financial sup- 
port wealthy women, ranging from his 

Surely Clark meant Loeb’s widow-to-be. 
JAMES GARST 


RINA GARST 
New York, N.Y. 


continued 
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Contra Kent 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Sheer irrationality destroys the credibility 
the Kent Commission report print media 
monopolies Canada and 
Press Freedom: Canadian View,’’ 
November/December). The commission 
proposes dangerous controls the print 
media, which adopted would flow directly 
from the prime minister through the cabinet 
Press Rights Panel, down 
community-level advisory committees and 
into the newsrooms Canadian newspapers. 
The commission had opportunity 
suggest ways free press might 
strengthened. They blew it. 

What Kent suggests that publishers 
would operate newspapers according 
definitions established board appointed 
the government and subject 
government action through the 
Press Rights Panel. 

should have been the Press Con- 
trol Panel. The community advisory commit- 
tee watchdog editors should introduced 
1984. It’s downright Orwellian. 

WILLIAM HEINE 
Editor 

The London Free Press 
London, Ontario 


K-Mart dart 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Dart: Columbia Journalism Review for 
unfairness not asking the other side 
serious allegation. your November/De- 
cember issue, you accused the Detroit Free 
Press, ‘‘in revealing gesture 
omitting the name K-Mart 
from Ann Landers column about depart- 
ment stores not stocking the American flag. 
Had you asked us, would have pointed 
out the item was defense K-Mart and 
was from K-Mart employee; was not 
germane because referred earlier let- 
ter that had been trimmed for space. 

DAVE LAWRENCE 


Executive editor 
Detroit Free Press 


Yup 


TO THE REVIEW: 


dart for stale sexism its article 
about The Mill Hunk Herald (‘‘Not The 
Pittsburgh Press,’’ November/De- 
cember). The article refers Evans, 
the steelworker whose the paper 
published, and schoolteacher wife 

alert editor would have substituted 
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something like ‘‘in the home Larry and 
Leslie Evans, steelworker and 


MARIE SHEAR 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Papers and unpapers 


THE REVIEW: 


‘‘The Missouri Compromise’’ 
November/December): For the love accu- 
racy, why can’t journalists learn the differ- 
ence between free-circulation newspapers 
and shoppers? 

The basic difference has with edito- 
rial content. shopper has little such 
content, being filled virtually exclusively 
with advertising. newspaper, the most 
popular definition the one established 
the post office qualification for reduced 
mass-mailing rates has least percent 
editorial content. Papers generally shoot for 
percent minimum, and least one state 
New Jersey demands this minimum 
paper wishing qualify for legal notices. 

imply that the many excellent newspapers 
serving St. Louis’s ninety-three suburbs are 
anything other than fine editorial products, 
doing job for their readers that metropolitan 
daily papers across the nation failed for 

HAL LISTER 
School Journalism 


University Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 


Free-lance finale 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Melissa Ludtke Lincoln Free-lance 
September/October) did good 
job warning would-be free-lancers against 
entering already overcrowded field. 

The only fault find with her article that 
and the sidebars suggests that free- 
lancing only concerns major magazines like 
Cosmo and Esquire. The picture even 
worse with trade publications and govern- 
ment magazines. Many the trade editors 
expect exclusive, interpretative, forecast- 
type articles and columns that will tell their 
readers what’s going happen their in- 
dustry before and better than The New 
York Times, The Wall Street Journal, Busi- 
ness Week, etc. all publications with 
large, well-paid staffs. And regardless 
their rates the number their pages, 
many still believe ‘‘fair’’ fee five 
twenty cents word. Very, very unfortu- 
nately there are enough free-lancers out here 
who are forced accept these lousy rates 


order eat. And the chief headache writ- 
ing for government magazines that may 
take 120 days get your check after 
acceptance. 


ROBERT WESTGATE 
Washington, D.C. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


free-lancer myself, found Free- 
lance Life’’ very interesting. However, two 
points deserved greater attention: 

First, income, find hard believe 
that only 300 people actually make living 
free-lance writing. Many free-lancers, 
including myself, have been able survive 
combining advocacy consumer writing 
with trade journalism. Trade magazines, 
often put down staff journalist organiza- 
tions, are the lifesavers for many free-lancers 
because they pay well. While many 
deserve their peer reputation art- 
less and gutless money-makers, some are 
good looking and hard-hitting any con- 
sumer publication. Perhaps because trade 
magazines have been given such bum rap 
journalists, they have felt compelled 
pay higher rates writers for their work. 
find the money very useful. 

The second point more serious omis- 
sion. Lincoln outlined the problems free- 
lancing, but didn’t mention numerous free- 
lance groups that exist are being formed 
combat low pay rates and editorial hassles. 
The New York Area Media Alliance, for 
example, was formed represent free-lance 
interests (and interests general) 
vis-a-vis editors and publishers. There are 
similar groups Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Washington, and Los Angeles. 
organizing, writers can acquire leverage 
with editors and publishers correct the 
poor pay and work conditions Lincoln de- 
scribed. 

JOSH MARTIN 
Secretary 


New York Area Media Alliance 
New York, N.Y. 


Correction 


The Los Angeles Times has raised questions 
about the accuracy and fairness 
Times Snared Summer Sex Hal 
Rubin September/ 
October). maintains that the article makes 
appear that the paper’s reporting alleged 
sexual improprieties State Senator Alan 
Robbins was based flimsy evidence and 
motivated solely effort him. 
This was not the intention the article, and 
the editors would like comment two 
points that could have contributed such 
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interpretation. 

First, referring California Senate 
Rules Committee investigation into charges 
sexual misconduct Senator Robbins, 
the article stated that carried brief re- 
port the matter’’ statement that may 
have given the impression that sexual 
charges against Robbins had gone largely un- 
reported before the Times detailed similar 
allegations against him. fact, UPI, well 
the and many California newspapers, 
including the Times, had given substantial 
coverage the investigation and the com- 
mittee’s decision take further action. 

Further, the Times finds fault with cyr’s 
woman, Lori Terwilliger, against Robbins, 
claiming had engaged unlawful sexual 
intercourse with her. The Times criticizes 
for omitting the fact that the Times article 
mentioned that four other women had made 
similar complaints. That fact was omitted 
the editing process, for reasons space. If, 
result, our article gave the impression 
that the Times went with story based 
only one woman’s complaint, apologize; 
that was not our intent. 

Neither these points seems de- 
tract from the validity the questions that 
article raised about the Times’s role 
assisting Terwilliger filing complaint 
against Senator Robbins, and about the way 
which the paper thus opened itself 
charges Robbins’s attorney that was out 
get the senator. 

The Times further objects the statement 
that Times reporter William Rood, 
while traveling airplane, young 
woman who had described sexual encounters 
she had allegedly had with Robbins year 
The Times says that the 
woman, Terwilliger, told Rood that Senator 
Robbins had pressured her for date, but that 
she had said nothing about having had sex 
with him. regret that use the term 
encounters’’ may have implied more 
than Terwilliger had actually recounted. 

The Times also takes issue with de- 
scription taped conversation, played 
Robbins’s trial, between then-Sacramento 
bureau chief Robert Fairbanks and dis- 
trict attorney’s office. The article described 
Fairbanks willing share in- 
formation about The Times main- 
tains that Fairbanks was only responding 
request from the D.A.’s office for the tele- 
phone numbers four women mentioned 
Times story (information did provide). 
The Times says that this does not constitute 
sharing information. disagree. But 
regret that the story did not carry the paper’s 
view. 
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Finally, our November/December issue 
carried letter from Bob Egelko, re- 
porter Sacramento, also criticizing the 
Trial’’ article. response that letter 
erroneously stated that revelation the 
Robbins trial that date defense wit- 
ness’s appointment book had been erased 
had been reported earlier the trial. had 
not. 


Romanticism revisited 


TO THE REVIEW: 


alumnus the newspaper business 
(twelve years The Sacramento Bee), 
must congratulate Professor Mencher 
September/October) for discovering the ob- 
vious truth. Reporters get lousy pay because 
they are unwilling anything about it. 

During years president the Sac- 
ramento Newspaper Guild, Local 92, The 
Newspaper Guild, used promote 
surefire solution the problem: every Guild 
contract should have clause prohibiting 
by-lines. Guild meetings proposal 
always was greeted with gales laughter. 
Outvoted and smothered hilarity, would 
retreat hopes better reception some 
other year. never came. 

remain convinced, however, that by- 
lines and wages are directly and inversely re- 
lated. Remove the by-lines and the glory 
hounds will leave. Supply and demand will 
then solve the pay problem. 


RONALD BLUBAUGH 
Sacramento, Calif. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Sure, reporters are underpaid. But 
never been rural stringer for big-city pa- 
per, you don’t know what 
means. 

cover scantily populated county for 
metropolitan daily. must cover fatal acci- 
dents, serious fires, big arrests, elections, 
and the county legislature; anything else 
optional. I’m paid the inch: $1.37 wide, 
$1.07 narrow. automatic raises. pay 
own phone bills, even when dictate stories. 
not reimbursed for transportation (ex- 
cept rare occasions two two-and-a- 
half years) anything else. 

Not only does this policy impoverish 
stringers also dictates what kind 
coverage the paper gets from them. For in- 
stance, once, upon getting tip that church 
was burning (and with the blessing 
editor who, later discovered, didn’t know 
paid own transportation costs), drove 


Since the whole fire department was the 
fire, couldn’t get the story the phone. 

got the story and called in. The 
morning, appeared, all six inches (narrow) 
it. grossed $6.42. you (modestly) 
figure cents mile, I’m $7.58 the hole; 
for time, paid for the privilege 
writing the story. You (and bosses) can 
the next time church burns 
down won’t make the morning 
paper. 

Another time, covered county legisla- 
ture meeting which the welfare commis- 
sioner held forth how changes federal 
law would affect the local poor, who are le- 
gion this area. 

aimed story at, for instance, the 
woman with two children who would now 
get $90 month food stamps instead 
$120. Maybe all welfare recipients don’t 
read newspapers, but surely some do. 
wasn’t Pulitzer Prize material, but was 
good story. 

But that night’s regional editor (they take 
turns, I’m forever dealing with someone 
new) cut all the welfare stuff, saying, 
doing region-wide story Sunday 
the welfare All that remained 
poor story was, other action, the 
stunning 2.25 inches. for six hours’ work 
(not mention the sixty-mile drive and the 
lengthy dictation call), grossed $3.08. 

isn’t all bad. Sometimes, fact, 
damned well: funeral home calls me, take 
down obituary (five minutes), dictate 
(five minutes), and get six inches (narrow); 
$6.42. Deduct for the phone call, and 
that’s still $32.52 hour. Lovely. 

However, the rule is: woe the stringer, 
who, when big stories come along, passed 
over. For the organized crimes, for the mul- 
tiple deaths accidents, even for the little 
stories that are odd they’re big, reporter 
sent down from The City. real reporter. 


NAME WITHHELD 


word from AIM 


TO THE REVIEW: 


regret that young Hanson, after at- 
tending the AIM conference Confronta- 
September/October) did not provide your 
readers with accurate, straightforward ac- 
count this important conference. Instead, 
your Washington correspondent used the op- 
portunity try make Accuracy Media 
look either silly dangerous with out-of- 
context quotes and such ridiculous state- 
ments ‘‘AIM equates dissent and critical 
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reporting with 

Consider this example Hanson’s talent 
journalist. wrote: one AIM 
pamphlet distributed the conference 
charges that the late, highly respected Wash- 
ington Post national editor Larry Stern was 
league with communist intelligence. The 
‘evidence’ cited that Cuban official, 
allegedly intelligence agent, praised Stern 
his 

The pamphlet question was reprint 
published interview Arnaud Borch- 
grave and Robert Moss, co-authors The 
Spike. Moss said that there reluctance 
consider what connections with communist 
intelligence services might mean. pointed 
out that Teofilo Acosta, the station chief 
the Cuban Washington, eulogized 
Laurence Stern his memorial service. 
observed that the praise heaped Stern 
Acosta had come from the station chief the 
intelligence services the U.K., Israel, 
Chile, South Africa, from the director 
covert operations the CIA, there would 
have been uproar. 

was Teofilo Acosta, not AIM, that re- 
vealed Stern’s connection with him. cer- 
tainly agree with Robert Moss that our media 
displayed curious lack interest that 
connection. should add that AIM’s main 
criticism Laurence Stern stemmed not 
from his connection with Acosta, which 
learned about only after his death. While 
was alive criticized Stern for helping 
keep eyewitness account the Cambo- 
dian genocide out The Washington Post 
and lying about his reasons for doing so. 

very much resent Hanson’s suggestion 
that AIM invited WCBS anchorman David 
Marash participate the conference be- 
cause wanted ‘‘a zoological specimen 
the genus inclinatio liberalis, bearded, 
bushy-haired invited Mr. 
Marash represent the liberal viewpoint 
panel opposite the conservative Tom 
Bethell. Inasmuch believe diver- 
sity, did not find extraordinary 
Hanson that looked for panelists who 
would take different positions. Mr. Marash 
chose set off the fireworks criticizing 
AIM’s published criticism program 
did Nicaragua when was with ABC. 
felt obliged respond, and turned out that 
that small portion Mr. Marash’s remarks 
stimulated questions comments from sev- 
eral others the audience. Hanson incor- 
rectly interpreted this mean that the audi- 
ence took interest Tom Bethell’s re- 
marks. That unfair Mr. Bethell and the 
audience. 

Contrary what Hanson said, have 
never treated anti-business reporting 
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with disinforma- 
tion. have said many times that consider 
most anti-business reporting the prod- 
uct the bad economic education many 
journalists. This has nothing with 
Soviet-inspired disinformation. 

Accuracy Media has held four confer- 
ences. This was the first covered 
guess should feel grateful that you 
have spared your attention until now, 
but wonder why journal that presumes 
criticize the reporting others sets such 
low standards for itself. 

REED IRVINE 
Chairman the board 


Accuracy Media, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


Hanson replies: would take issue with 
Mr. Irvine only six points. With regard 
Larry Stern, Mr. Irvine confirms exactly 
what wrote and takes advantage op- 
portunity smear him yet again with ac- 
cusations suppressing news and lying. 
Has AIM decency? David Marash 
was invited the conference provide 
that placed heavy burden him 
the lone liberal participant. was not 
only the absence questions directed 
Tom Bethell that led conclude 
bored this particular audience. There were 
also yawns, blank faces, and Mr. Bethell’s 
own apology, left the room, for not 
stirring more interest. Mr. Irvine told 
interview that regards ‘‘disinforma- 
tion’’ intentionally false misleading re- 
porting, though not necessarily Kremlin- 
inspired. put most anti-business report- 
ing this category. The re- 
sponse Mr. Marash provided ample evi- 
dence that AIM does equate dissent and crit- 
ical reporting with disloyalty. When Marash 
said had found Nicaragua still 
pluralist society under the Sandinistas, 
was accused ‘‘playing the Soviet disinfor- 
mation light the above five 
points, one must reject Mr. Irvine’s conten- 
tion that the column distorted the conference 
and took quotations out context. 


VDTs continued 


Readers ‘‘VDTs: The Story 
Right the Newsroom’’ January/ 
February 1981), may interested the fol- 
lowing update, excerpted from 
prehensive article that appeared the 
November 1981 Microwave News, news- 
letter published New York City. 


The debate over VDT radiation hazards 
continues, despite the government’s verdict 


that the machines are safe. The controversy, 
initially focusing alleged microwave- 
induced cataracts, now includes allegations 
that VDTs might affect pregnant women. 
the last eighteen months, there have been 
least four reported clusters miscarriages 
and infants born with defects among clerical 
workers the U.S. and Canada. Each group 
involved women who either worked 
around VDTs during pregnancy. 

The cluster the Toronto Star best 
VDT operators within year had defects. 
Three other clusters have received less pub- 
licity: out Air Canada employees 
Montreal miscarried during one year; cases 
birth defects and miscarriages out 
pregnancies occurred defense contract- 
ing office near Atlanta over one year; out 
pregnancies had adverse outcomes 
Sears, Roebuck office Dallas within 
14-month period. 

Chance the only explanation offered for 
these cases. Dr. Nancy Binkin, 
epidemiologist the Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC), explained that clusters will 
occur simply because many women work 

Several unions representing VDT workers 
find this reasoning difficult accept. Com- 
menting for the Ontario Public Service Em- 
ployees Union (OPSEU), Robert DeMatteo 
said, don’t know how anyone can chalk 
the clusters chance, statistical 
quirk. They warrant very intense investiga- 
tions, including radiation 
number Canadian unions, responding 
the events the Star, have won the right for 
pregnant women non-VDT work. 
Labor agreements with Bell Canada, the 
Open Learning Institute British Columbia, 
and the Ontario New Democratic Party 
Caucus now include this option. 

This labor concern not supported the 
majority expert opinion the U.S. and 
Canada. both House [of Representa- 
tives] subcommittee investigation VDTs 

and National Academy Sciences 
symposium VDTs and vision the 
consensus was that radiation risks are negli- 
gible. Reports from Scandinavia, however, 
have linked high electrostatic charges from 


Deadline 


The editors welcome and encourage letters 
from readers. considered for publica- 
tion the March/April letters the 
Review should received January 20. 
Letters are subject editing for clarity and 
space. 
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Business and the Media, Kevin 


Public Affairs Review, 1981 


The business the media, seems, busi- 
ness. Gradually and then suddenly (as 
Hemingway once described the route 
bankruptcy), the subject business has 
moved the center journalistic con- 
sciousness. Television critic John 
for example, writing the November New 
York Times, takes note the proliferation 
programs about business cable and TV. 
October issue reports the 
latest long string seminars held around 
the country that are designed help the 
often antagonistic institutions business 
and the media gain mutual understanding 
and with it, presumably, mutual respect. 
U.S. News World Report, two-page 
piece October 26, explores the growing 
activism corporations employing such 
media-disarming tactics newspaper ad- 
vertisements that attack the accuracy news 
stories, filmed documentaries that rebut crit- 
ical television reports, persistent demands 
for equal time, and organized monitoring 
how the press covering business. the 
moment, for example, corporate America, 
following the time-honored tradition op- 
pressed minority groups, busily promoting 
Crooks, Conmen, and Clowns, provocative 
thirty-eight-page study underwritten the 
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corporation-funded Media Institute (and ad- 
vertised CJR) that purports document the 
distorted image the 
nessman projected prime-time entertain- 
ment. (Also circulation, incidentally, 
the Television Information Office’s official 
rebuttal which the broadcasters 
take issue with the study’s methodology, 
point out that television mere reflection 
the public mind, and note that 
own Herbert Schmertz recently produced 
novel whose businessman-protagonist goes 
beyond the fringe even Nader night- 
mare.) 

Unrecognized least unremarked 
all this discussion, however, the 
rather obvious fact that the new aggressive- 
ness business not confined its 
dealings with the news media; mid- 
October statement released firm 
specializing corporate communications 
makes clear, the new philosophy and 
receptiveness the Reagan administration 
the needs and wishes corporations, 
have much better 
chance being heard and influencing regu- 
latory agencies, staff directors Congres- 
sional committees and the news 

All this good news, however, not 
enough for Kevin Phillips, who has his con- 
servative eye bigger things spe- 
cifically, the First Amendment. syndicated 


corporate executives 


columnist, newsletter editor, and author 
the 1975 book Mediacracy, Phillips thinks 
that the time has come for business shift 
from defensive position its relations with 
media more offensive stance. The Phil- 
lips game plan marks out three arenas for fu- 
ture scrimmages, all them relying First 
Amendment strategies. 

One opportunity for business, Phillips 
points out, lies the narrowing legal dis- 
tinction between political speech, which 
protected the First Amendment, and 
commercial speech, which subject 
government regulation. This distinction 
began break down with the 1978 Bellotti 
decision (in which the Supreme Court held 
that was within the rights Boston bank 
spend money express its opinion 
state referendum), and subsequent decisions 
(particularly two involving utility com- 
panies) have contributed the ambiguity. 
the trend continues, says Phillips, the role 
business setting national policy should 
expand accordingly. 

Phillips also looks forward hopefully 
time when corporations will longer 
barred from having their say and using 
their checkbooks federal elections. 
(Business can already, course, take sides 
certain public issues; for disquieting 
study the links between corporate spend- 
ing and voter behavior referendum con- 
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tests, see 
ber 1980.) 

And, finally, there the matter corpo- 
rate advocacy advertising. Here again, says 
Phillips, the line between ads that are deduc- 
tible regular business expense and those 
that are not fuzzy sufficiently fuzzy 
suggest future legal challenges that might 
very well put all advocacy ads the favored 
category protected speech and permit 
companies deduct their least 
pass along customers. 

Many media-watchers, doubt, will 
dismiss Phillips’s exercise fantasy un- 
til, that is, trots out his secret weapon: the 
news media themselves. Because many 
the major news outlets are owned con- 
glomerates, Phillips notes with enthusiasm, 
and because hard design legislation 
that discriminates between media and non- 
media corporations, press groups are for the 
most part taking pro-business position 
the issue corporate rights. isn’t only the 
American Association Advertising Agen- 
cies, for instance, that has gone record 
against the IRS proposal tighten the rules 
the deductibility advocacy ads, but the 
National Association Broadcasters and the 
Magazine Publishers Association 
The truth the matter, says Phillips, that 
press groups actually are beginning 
emerge business’s allies. With business 
and the media both the home team, 
though, how’s mere citizen going know 
the score? 


September/Octo- 


Seldes 90: They Don’t Give Pulit- 
zers for That Kind Criticism, 
Everette Dennis and Claude-Jean 
Bertrand, Journalism History, Autumn- 
Winter 1980 


the history media criticism ever gets 
written, least one thick (and early) chapter 
will surely devoted the work George 
Seldes. long half century ago, this 
iconoclastic journalist was provoking many 
his colleagues with protests against the 
power the oil companies, the utilities, and 
the establishment press; with his vision 
diverse alternative media that would function 
watchdogs the press; with his exposures 
the corrupting influence business and 
advertisers; and with his clarion call for sys- 
tematic attention journalism ethics. Ear- 
lier, Seldes had distinguished himself 
covering The Great War (on Armistice Eve 
slipped behind enemy lines interview 
von Hindenburg) and postwar assign- 
ments for the Chicago Tribune that brought 
him into contact with Lenin and Freud. 


Eventually, Seldes left the launch 
moral crusade against that paper and other 
organs the establishment lifelong 
labor love that produced eighteen books 
(Lords the Press and You Print That 
were two), well the controversial 
fact, newsletter-journalism review founded 
1939, that its heyday counted A.J. 
Liebling and I.F. Stone among its 200,000 
readers. 

Now nonagenarian, Seldes lives rela- 
tive seclusion the foothills Vermont, 
eking out hand-to-mouth existence 
$3,000 year, unsung, unread, and unre- 
called except appreciative few 
among them, the authors this first-rate 
piece his life and work. Dennis, who 
currently dean the school journalism 
the University Oregon, and Bertrand, 
leading French authority the American 
press, hold illusions about their forgotten 
hero. was, they make clear, difficult 
man. Lacking the stylistic grace Lieb- 
ling, the dramatic flair Upton Sinclair, 
the worldly sophistication Lincoln Stef- 
fens with all whom has been com- 
pared Seldes’s unrelenting attacks 
publishers and their hands and 
effectively alienated many the 
very people was trying hard reform. 

Their indifference notwithstanding, fact 
survived until the redbaiting fifties, monitor- 
ing the news, breaking taboos, printing 
stories other publications touch, 
and exhorting the press mend its ways. 
Eventually cleared commit- 
tee, Seldes was later haunted letter 
from fact’s financial backer confessing 
that the publication’s real angel had been the 
Communist Party. Significantly, Dennis and 
Bertrand point out, the letter also explained 
that because Seldes’s insistence tight 
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items based hard facts, the plan use the 
newsletter vehicle for propaganda had 
utterly failed. 

they trace the paradoxical history 
Seldes’s journalistic influence and journalis- 
tic isolation, the authors appear more 
indignant about his unjust fate than Seldes 
himself, who, they report, hard work 
still another book (this one attack pub- 
lic relations) and confident ultimate 
vindication. Encouraged the marked 
change for the better media practices over 
the years, the idealist Seldes continues 
press for still more improvement, undaunted 
his own story and its lesson his profes- 
sion’s obvious limitations. 


Women and Minorities the News- 
room, special report directed Fred 
Hartmann and Dave Lawrence The 
Bulletin the American Society 
Newspaper Editors, October 1981 


really need another report women 
and minorities the newsroom? Well, 
matter fact, yes. sure, the thirteen 
years since the Kerner Commission chal- 
lenged the nation’s press adjust itself 
social reality and stop looking the world 
exclusively through men’s 
there has been dearth studies counting 
heads, wagging fingers, and prodding con- 
sciences. But fairminded such efforts 
may have been pinpointing the problem, 
none has been toughminded this one 
trying understand it. 

The emphasis here the practical; the 
centerpiece analysis the experiences 
and attitudes the editors 382 daily 
American newspapers participating na- 
tional survey conducted for the American 
Society Newspaper Editors the Frank 
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Gannett Urban Journalism Center 
Northwestern University. Taking its cue 
from resolution unanimously adopted 
the ASNE board 1978 set goal 
minority employment the year 2000 
equivalent the percentage minority per- 
sons within the national the 
survey disclosed that, while the concept 
parity was endorsed 100 percent the 
editors papers with circulations above 
500,000, substantial number other 
editors don’t think that the goal can 
reached even that it’s very good idea 
going bus Asserted another: 
will never [hire reporters] the numbers 
hard enough for whites 
third, while still another contended that 
tackle that problem [of language 
skills], surveys such this one and the great 
moaning and gnashing teeth over failure 
newspapers raise their minority em- 
ployee percentage that the general 
population are much pissing the 

The editors’ frankness matched some 
equally brutal statistics: minority jour- 
nalists are employed percent the pa- 
pers with circulations the 50,000-to- 
100,000 range; minority applications 
were received during the past year per- 
cent the papers the 250,000-to-500,000 
category; effort recruit minorities for 
journalism jobs has been made percent 
the papers the 100,000-to-250,000 cat- 
egory. (As the papers get smaller, the figures 
get worse.) 

But perhaps the most telling numbers 
come the touchy area qualifications; 
even those papers most committed the 
principle minority hiring, two-thirds the 
editors agree that minority applicants are less 
qualified than their white counterparts. 
third the editors papers whose circula- 
tion between 250,000 and 500,000 believe 
that the minority journalists they employ 
are less qualified than white newsroom 
workers, with percent taking the position 
that hiring minorities means reducing stan- 
dards. 

Complementing these grim statistics, and 
expanding the pragmatic theme, 
collection can-do pieces various au- 
thorities the subject newsroom integra- 
tion, many them reporters and editors with 
experience the front. Rejecting the notion 
special training programs for women and 
minorities, Carol Sutton, senior 
administration the Louisville Courier 
Journal and the Louisville Times, says firmly 
that such employees should treated and 
trained, praised and criticized, and included 
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the newsroom process the same way 
are other news professionals the staff; 
more likely group benefit from special 
training, Sutton suggests, would the man- 
agers charged with hiring, nurturing, train- 
ing, and promoting newsroom workers. 
for the training new employees, whatever 
their gender race, Thelma Gorham and 
Robert Ruggles, both the journalism de- 
partment Florida urge, among 
other things, the adoption buddy system 
interests and does not deliberately pair 
women with women and blacks with blacks. 
Another thing avoid, Gorham and Ruggles 
siress, assigning blacks cover black 
news only. 


good reporting knows color 
sex, maintains Isabel Spencer, 
metro editor the Wilmington, 
Delaware Journal and News, equally 
true that women always think like men, 
that blacks always think like whites, 
and that such differences can only enhance 
the melting-pot final product. 
Extending this argument the newspaper 
very need survive, Nancy 
Hicks, formerly reporter for The New York 
Times and now president the Institute for 
Journalism Education, suggests that the fu- 
ture dailies the nation’s cities may 
linked not only minority perspective 
their pages, but also minority leadership 
their newsrooms. Might not The Washington 
Star have made it, Hicks asks, had 
figured out how local Washington 
product that recognized and served the capi- 
percent black population? 

Taking clichéd com- 
plaint that good black reporters are hard 
find, Curtis Riddle, counties editor the 
Baltimore Sun, offers tips about the 
network and how plug 
into it, while Albert Fitzpatrick, assistant 
editor the Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal, 
describes some the ways that various 
small dailies, particularly the South, have 
managed successfully recruit and develop 
minority talent. 

Clearly, the question whether the 
ASNE goal parity the newsroom the 
year 2000 attainable, even fair, some- 
thing about which reasonable men (and 
women) may disagree and do. the 
unique contribution the ASNE report 
drive home this and other uncomfortable 
truths about the course integration 
America’s newsrooms, not merely the 
sorry past the disheartening present, but 
what promises rocky future well. 

G.C. 


The information 
specialists 
Phillips 
Petroleum 
will help you. 
Call us. 


Bill Adams (918) 661-5224 
Dan Harrison (918) 661-5204 
Jere Smith (918) 661-4982 
Susan Stoffle (918) 661-4974 
Dave Dryden (918) 661-4987 
Bill Flesher (918) 661-6760 
Research Development 
Jerry 661-8727 
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BARTLESVILLE. OKLAHOMA 74004 


National 
Fellowships 
Humanities 
for Journalists 


A non-degre anne 


For applications information, 
write 
Director: 


C-14 Cypress Hall 
Stanford University 
Stanford, 94305 
497-4937 


2072 Frieze Building 

The University Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 
(313) 763-2400 


Fellowship Program funded the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
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BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


DESIGN FOR NEWS. Manual newspaper 
design: What design is, the newspaper design 
revolution, how one newspaper (Minneapolis 
Tribune) redesigned, other designs. 
Text, Wallace Allen; Design, Michael Carroll. 
Send $12 Dick Reid, Minneapolis Tribune, 425 
Portland Av., Minneapolis, 55488. 


HEMLOCK’S 
deliverance for the dying, the first America, 
phry. Hemlock cares about the quality living 
and dying for the incurably ill. For information, 
send SASE Hemlock, Box 66218, Los 
Angeles, 90066. (213) 391-1871. 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS, bargain books. 
2,000 titles, all subjects! Free catalog: Hamilton’s, 
98-33 Clapboard, Danbury, 06810. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
LOCAL AFFILIATES BEING SELECTED for 
expansion leading U.S. travel magazine. Pres- 
ently reaching 1,200,000 readers weekly re- 
gional editions. Excellent profitability and man- 
agement training provided. Contact: Roger 
Thrailkill, Magazine, Box 
31768, Dallas, 75231. 800/527-1782. 


EDUCATION/INSTRUCTION 


FRANKLIN Y.C. KWONG, President the In- 
ternational Tai-Chi Institute, offers instruction 
Tai-Chi Chuan various universities and cultural 
organizations NYC. Write 1763 Second Ave., 
Apt. 32G, NY, 10028 call 212/289-3695. 


ACCREDITED GRADUATE DEGREE PRO- 
grams Mail Reference Guide. Educational Re- 
search Associates, Atlanta Research Center, 
Box 723374, Atlanta, 30339. 


EMPLOYMENT 


TENURE TRACK OPENING PH.D. 
Communications (or closely related fie!d) teach 
history and theory mass media, ciety re- 
lationships, professional writing. Rank and salary 
commensurate with qualifications. Apply April 
Erwin Hester, Chairman, English Dept., East 
Carolina University, Greenville, N.C. 27834. 
AA/EOE. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY DEPT. JOUR- 
nalism. Tenure Track Faculty Positions open, Sep- 
tember 1982 Broadcast Journalism and Adver- 
tising. Ph.D. equivalent desired; professional 
experience required. Both programs include prac- 
tical application skills and concepts. Salary, 
rank, commensurate with experience. Send appli- 
cation and vita than February 12, 1982 to: 
Farrar, Search Committee Chairman, Dept. 
Journalism, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
19122. AA/EOE 


FACULTY MEMBER UNDER YEARS 
age with Ph.D. degree teach (1) mass com- 
munication research methodology, (2) social sur- 
vey, and preferably (3) general communication 
theory Sung Kyun Kwan University, private 
institution higher learning Seoul, Korea. Lec- 
tures given Korean. Contact: Prof. 
Chie-Woon Kim, Journalism, Columbia 
University, NY, 10027. 212/ 280-2068. 


CLASSIFIED 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
Communication teach mostly PR, some jour- 
nalism basics undergraduates. Tenure track, 
salary negotiable. Teaching and/or professional 
experience required. Outside income possible 
area. Congenial faculty. Write: Dr. Charles Rus- 
sell, Dept. Communication, University To- 
ledo, Toledo, 43606. 


MASS COMMUNICATION. THEORY, RE- 
search, Ph.D. required. Teaching 50%, research 
rural, agricultural topics 50%. Tenure-track. 
Leadership opportunities, rural communication re- 
search, international training programs. Rank, 
salary commensurate with qualifications. Begin 
July, 1982. Resume, transcripts, four recom- 
mendations Feb. Dr. Ronald Ostman, 
Dept. Communication Arts, 307 Roberts Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 14853. AA/EOE. 


ASSOCIATE/FULL PROFESSOR direct the 
Interdepartmental Ph.D. Program Communica- 
tion and teach undergraduate and doctoral-level 
courses communication research methods and 
effects. Ph.D. and substantial research publica- 
tions required. AA/EOE. Prof. William Porter, 
Dept. Communication, 2020 Frieze Bldg., 
University Michigan, Ann Arbor, 48109. 


CHAIRPERSON, COMMUNICATIONS Dept. 
Ph.D. preferred. Involves fundraising, pro- 
grammatic leadership, teaching and interfacing 
with communications industry. Clark College, At- 
lanta, 30314. 


JOURNALISM INSTRUCTOR. 
paper experience. Teach newswriting, reporting 
and photojournalism. Clark College, Atlanta, 
30314. (Clark College, historically black in- 
stitution, provides the communications curriculum 
for 660 students.) 


TENURE TRACK POSITION Public 
Relations/Advertising. Production experience 
television would asset. Ph.D. must. Rank 
and salary negotiable. Contact Leonard Lee, 
Chair, Mass Communication, Vermillion, 
57069 before March 30, 1982. 


PROFESSOR 
Communications; primary teaching responsibility 
print journalism. Master’s degree, commitment 
liberal education, and journalistic experience 
required. Apply Dr. Harold Shaver, Head, 
Communications Dept., Bethany College, 
26032. Deadline: February 1982. 


OHIO UNIV. HAS FOUR TEACHING 
tions opening Fall 1982. Broadcast newswriting; 
international communication; advertising (re- 
search); and general (magazine). Send resume 
Feb. Dr. Dru Riley Evarts, Search Chair, 
School Journalism, Ohio University, Athens, 
45701 


CHAIR, JOURNALISM DEPARTMENT, 
accredited program with 15-plus faculty positions 
and about 500 graduate, undergraduate majors. 
Qualifications include doctorate, solid media and 
teaching experience, and demonstrated leadership 
ability. Send inquiries: Dr. Susan Henry, Chair, 
Search and Screen Committee, Dept. Journa- 
lism, State Univ., Northridge, 91330. 
Deadline: Feb. 16, 1982. 


FOR SALE 


CJR, 1966-80, (MORE) MAGAZINE, 1972-77. 
Inquire Box 233, East Dedham, 02026. 
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GAMES 


SOMETHING PLAYABLE INSPIRED 
Hermann Hesse’s Glass Bead Game. Non- 
competitive. mapping thought sequences. For 
information send SASE to: Glass Plate Game, 
1460 Street, Corvallis, 97333. 


HEALTH 


FINGERNAIL FUNGUS? Inexpensive natural 
cure. $10. HMC, Box 325-M, Rocky Hill, 
08553. 


JOURNALISM PROGRAMS 


HARD-NOSED EDITORS: Can you really insist 
that university-trained journalism graduates also 
have two years student press experience and pro- 
fessional internship. course! After all, do. 
For help, try the Dept. Journalism, Western 
Washington University, Bellingham, 98225. 
206/676-3252. 


GET PRACTICAL JOURNALISM EXPERI- 
ence you study. Our emphasis quality, not 
numbers. our journalism department, everyone 
can editor. Contact Prof. Jerry Wilson, 
Journalism Dept., Mount Marty College, 
Yankton, 57078 for information. 


LOOKING BUY 


ANY TOY SOLDIERS-particularly World War 
convert them cash, call 201/420-1370 write 
Kriscon, 941 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, 
07030. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE MERTON METHOD judging mental 
ability still available correspondence course. 
Sixteen lessons $15.00 each. Takes over four 
months diligent effort. you not like the 
first lesson will refund your money. James 
Kilbourn, 17109 Longfellow, Hazelcrest, 60429 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SUPPORT ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION! The 
Tennessee Sierra Club selling limited edition 
photograph the Little Tennessee River before 
was destroyed the Tellico Dam. Size: 
Price: $30. Series limit: photographs. 
Contact: Henry Dubroff, Morningside Drive, 
NY, 10027. 212/662-8307. Remember the 
snail darter! 


WORKSHOPS 


BRITISH AND ISRAELI summer workshops: 
Study-tour mass media London, Yorkshire, 
Edinburgh June 22-July 11. Work-study 
reporter-intern English-language newspaper 
Jerusalem June 20-July 27. Graduate under- 
graduate credit. Journalism Workshops, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb, 60115. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVER- 
sity Publications Institute, June 6-11/June 13-18. 
High school students and advisor week-long work- 
shops Newspaper, Photography, Yearbook, 
Sportswriting. $115 fee includes room, board, 
tuition. Experienced staff; small lab indi- 
vidual consultation. Contact D.J. Cline, Jour- 
nalism, SDSU, Brookings, SD 57007 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


| 


MARKET! 
MARKET! 
with CJR Classified 


Whether selling, looking buy, seeking employment jour- 
nalism, making important announcement the journalism com- 
munity consider the marketplace the COLUMBIA JOURNALISM 
REVIEW Classifieds. 

For word you can reach 91,600 potential buyers and sellers. 
(On the average, CJR subscribers pass their copy along 2.7 other 
people, making total 91,600 actual readers each issue.) 
reach them our January/February classifieds, just fill out and return 
this coupon before November 20th. 

Please check the heading under which you would like see your 


ANNOUNCING INTENSIVE 
day workshop theory and practice: PUBLICA- 
TIONS: WRITING AND DESIGN. June 22-July 
1982. For teachers and prospective profession- 
als. Three hours graduate credit available. Con- 
tact the Dept. Communication Arts, University 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 46556. 


YOU ARE SERIOUS ABOUT WRIT- 
ing, consider applying for membership The Na- 
tional Writers Club, now our 44th year. For 
brochure and application write NWC, 1450 
Havana, Suite 624, Aurora, 80012. Work- 
shops, seminars, marketing assistance, criticism 
service. 


SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS, HOW- 
ard Univ., Washington, DC: Eleventh Annual 
Communications Conference, Feb. 18-21, 1982. 
Focus, Future Communications: Battle 
for the Over 2,000 minority com- 
municators, both students and professionals, are 
expected attend. For details call 202/636-7491. 


SERVICES 
PROFESSIONAL TYPING-MANU- 


scripts, theses, letters. Memory service available. listing: 
Georgine Meyer, Box 425, Mendham, 07945. 
201/543-4286 Employment Opportunities 
INDOOR PLANT CARE and design experi- Situations Wanted 
enced horticulturist. bring your environ- Business Opportunities 
ment Weekly maintenance programs 
available. Day: 212/280-2991, night: 212/957- 
SITUATIONS WANTED Services 
REPORTER, FLUENT SPANISH, with Health 
three years experience large and small metro Travel 
dailies, needs job after May graduation from Co- 
lumbia School. Preference east coast, but will Home Rental/Exchange 
move anywhere. CJR Box 8, 700A Journalism, Merchandis 
Columbia University, NY, NY 10027. dise 
Looking Buy 
wants cover environment, energy, science, For Sale 
and/or health for daily. Edited environmental Other 
newsletter for years. Three internships with 
dailies, year with weekly. CJR Box 78, 700A 
Journalism, Columbia Univ., NY, 10027. 
COPY: 


apply her writing skills and organizational experi- 
ence the health care field. NYC area. CJR Box 
88, 700A Journalism, Columbia University, NY, 
10027 


NEWS ADDICT SEEKS JOB-experienced and 
talented journalist, trained Columbia J-School, 
can report for newspaper, magazine, radio. Good 
listening voice. Photographer. Will relocate. 
Graduates May ‘82. CJR Box 108, 700A Jour- 
nalism, Columbia Univ., NY, 10027 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL almost-graduate look- 
ing for job political reporting. Extensive news- 
paper and radio experience, multi-lingual, excel- 
lent references. CJR box 128, 700A Journalism, 
Columbia NY, 10027 


TRAVEL 


LEGENDARY CULTURES, FASCINATING 
nature: 176 special travel programs Latin 
America, Africa and Europe. Groups Individu- 
als, reasonably priced. FORUM TRAVEL IN- 


NOTE: There 10-word minimum. Zip codes count one word. 
Box and telephone numbers each count two words. For CJR 
box service, add $3.50. 

The first line about characters will capitalized. Punctua- 
tion and spaces between words count one character. 


ALL ADS MUST PREPAID. 


TERNATIONAL, Dept. CJ, 2437 Durant, Suite Name 
208, Berkeley, 94704. 415/843-8294. 
T-SHIRTS/BUTTONS Address 
specify: gold black, red tan; also: ity ate 


versity the Streets, School Hard 
(with emblem). Specify: navy red. 
XL. $9.75, postage paid. Mail to: Word Wise 
T-Shirts, Box 1182, Nantucket, 02554. 


MAIL TO: 700A Journalism Building 
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Can you find 


the glue 
this tree? 


» 


Trees, you see, are full glue. It’s called lignin, and holds 
the wood fibers together. 

This means the sheets, veneers, use make plywood 
are already full natural adhesives, and yet, have apply 
glue made from crude oil get them stick together. 

been able find way fully activate the lignin 
those veneers are full of, “awaken” it, make sticky. 

could, they’d stick together naturally, and cut oil 
consumption and manufacturing costs. 

That’s why working with university and industry groups 
find ways awaken the lignin those veneers. not there 
yet, but getting close. 

Working get glue from trees example our kind 
resource management, the kind that produces jobs, products, profits 
and thriving forests. 


Boise Cascade Corporation 


Wood and paper for today, trees for tomorrow. 


— 
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Gorillas vow 
kill Khomeini 


The Valley Independent (Monessen, Pa.) 9/28/81 


Because the garden party 
was partly observance 
the Year the Disabled, the 
Queen and moved 
among gucsts wheelchairs 
and crutches and alumi- 
num walkers. 

Toronto Globe & Mail 7/24/81 


Police brutality postponed 


The Mishawaka (\ind.) Enterprise 10/1/81 


couple 
are expecting 


4 
5 
- 
(Tex.) News Herald 11/5/81 


Dr. Lamb 


Has low 
sperm count 


Alpena (Mich.) News 8/10/81 


orders church 
produce woman 


The Evening Bulletin (Providence, R.1.) 11/19/81 


British Aide Says 
All Inmates Gain 
Now That Fast Over 


The Hartford Courant 10/5/81 


Kissinger Ruins 


The Sunday Trentonian (Trenton, N.J.) 


Tester links 
pygmy defect 
shortness 


The Evening Press 
(Binghamton, N.Y.) 10/22/81 


Volcano Killed 
Suffocation 


The Atlanta Constitution 10/15/81 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address 


Budget Cuts 


Hit Sheltered 


= he Mountaineer (Waynesville, N.C.) 9/11/81 


someone needing seemed work for Liz Taylor 


Telegraph Herald (Dubuque, lowa) 10/19/81 


School chief 


hears offer 
men’s room 


The Anchorage (Alaska) Times 11/25/81 
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Accused child-slayer 


Rocky Mountain News 12/2/80 
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Oil natural liquid-energy storage 
system created the slow decomposi- 
tion organic matter buried under 
hundreds tons pressure for 

200 million years. Prudence dictates 


The 1982 Volkswagen Rabbit with its 
diesel engine not only accomplishes that 
goal admirably, does better than any 
other car the road* 


Its engine operates Rudolf with diesel that behaves like 
principle compression ignition, which Volkswagen. 


need spark plugs, coils *EPA estimated [45] mpg, highway 
estimate. (Use for 


Further, the Rabbit has faster sec. comparisons. Your mileage may vary 
glow plug warm-uptime, unique upshift with weather, speed and trip length. 
light that tells you exactly when shift Actual highway mileage will probably 
for optimum mileage, and incredibly less.) 


light engine that gives the car excellent 
pickup and passing power. 


Add that front-wheel drive, rack-and- 
pinion steering, and all the other 
details found Rabbit and you wind 
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